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PREFACE 

In presenting this volume as a candidate for 
public favor, the Author will be brief in his pre^* 
tory rcmariu. Coming to this State with the tide 
of immigration which flocked in from every 
quarter in iSjOt I made my home in the mines 
until after the century was ended, in fact my home 
was in one mining county for forty-nine years. 
Naturally, in such a long period of re«dence, I 
saw mining life in all its various phases. 

I began writing for the Oolden Era and other 
publications, stones of mining life at an early day, 
none of which, however, are published in this vol- 
ume. One day the editor of the Trinity Journal 
(my home paper) asked me to write a story for 
him, and after some badinage I promised to do so. 
I was then mining with very poor success, and, it 
being a *' dry " winter, I had lota of leisure time 
on my hands, so I wrote the story of the " Milk 
Pan." It was received with such general favor 
that thereafter, whenever a holiday of any sort was 
coming I would be importuned for another fit- 
ting story, and generally I complied. I have made 
a selection of what / (hink the best of what I have 
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written and herewidi present them. Many of die 
incidents related are true in foundation, being 
known to have occurred either by myself, or by 
reliable personal friends, and around diese inci- 
dents I have thrown the glamour of romance. To 
the generation of men and women who were 
raised to manhood and womanhood in the pioneer 
days of the mines, will be given an opportunity to 
recall from dieir own recollections some of the 
characters and incidents similar to such as are 
related herein. 
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THE MILK. PAN. 



A Story of Two Holidays. 

The mining camp at which I irintered in the 
season of 1850-51, was located on the Middle 
Fork of a stream in the Middle Mines and was 
known on the express list as the town of Cedar 
ville, while among its own denizens and those of 
the camps close adjoining, it was better known by 
an appellation which not even a desire to be 
graphic shall induce me to transcribe in these pages. 
Like most of the mining camps of the day, the 
buildings were built in the main of unhewn logs 
and were built solely with an eye to comfort. 
Scattered along either bank of the stream or on its 
tributary gulches, were the cabins of the miners to 
whom die little place was a sort of fountain-head 
from which they weekly received their supplies of 
meat, groceries, toots and other necessities of min- 
ing life. The mines in the vicinity were not among 
the richest of the many placer deposits of the 
State, yet they contained some first-rate claims, 
while in any favorable place, more than wages 
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14 THE MILK PAN 

could be realized by the common mediod of work- 
ing io those days — ^with a rocker. 

The principal building of the town and the one 
which would naturally attract the attention of a 
newcomer, was the hotel. LJke the other build- 
ings, it was built, also, of logs, and viewed from 
a distance, it had die appearance of three log cab- 
ins joined together. A closer glance showed that 
this was not the case, but the builders, probably 
not having force sufficient to handle logs the full 
length required, had sawn them into lengths of 
sixteen or twenty feet, which were then held in po- 
sition by square blocks of wood let into notches of 
the logs, cut in on either side and end. The whole 
was covered by a long, flat roof of shakes. Inside, 
the rough walls were covered with a lining of 
cloth, and along each wall a triple row of bunks, 
placed above each other, fumiAed sleeping quar- 
ters for the numerous boarders and wayfarers 
whom the pursuit of fortune attracted to the town. 
A long, stationary table occupied the center of the 
room and at cither end a huge fire place extended 
across the width of the building, in which the fires, 
like those of heathen theology, seemed never to die 
out. This rough looking structure was, if we were 
to judge by the little sign above the door, the 
"Miners' Home," and the sign further indicated 
that the proprietress thereof was a Mrs. Grayson. 
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THE MILK PAN 1 5 

In the four or five months' residence I had under 
this roof, I discovered that our worthy hostess was 
fair and forty, though not fat; that she had buried 
one husband, drove off another and was at this 
tinK on the lookout for a third one. 

The boarders at the Miners' Home averaged 
about diirty in number, made up of miners whose 
claims were near the town and an occasional 
"sport" who dropped in to dig into the pockets of 
the aforesaid miners. A motley crowd we must 
have been ; I can look back through die twenty years 
which have intervened and imagine I can see them 
all again. There was one chap (who shall be 
nameless) who was perpetually torturing the 
strings of a wheezy fiddle — another who was 
equally industrious in blowing melancholy wails 
from a cracked flute. Nearly every State in the 
Union was at times represented among us and the 
brc^e of Ireland and accent of Germany were 
not often missing. We were on the best of terms 
with ourselves, our landlady and with each other, 
and in this happy state of mind the first month of 
winter had nearly passed away and Christmas eve 
was upon us. 

Let none of my fair readers conjure up visions 
of a Christmas tree, a happy social gathering and a 
merry dance on this Christmas eve. No, the mines 
of twenty years ago and the mines of today were 
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1 6 THE MILK PAN 

as different as night is from day. There would 
hare been willing hands to raise the Christmas 
tree and load its branches with ridi and valuable 
presents, but the wires, the mothers and sisters 
and other loved ones to whom we might have 
given them were dwelling on the waters of another 
ocean. What would Christmas be to us? 

And, sooth to say, if I were to judge the 
thoughts of others by ray own, we were in no mood 
for merry-making. With many of us it would be 
the first anniversary of that joyous nig^t passed 
away from the old home circle and memory was 
too busy with the past. The old home influences 
yet had a strong hold upon our hearts, we were 
too young in the country to find pleasure in the 
revelry of drunken men, or in that still greater 
bane of California life — the gaming table. How 
well I could remember the look of grateful pride 
with which mother had glanced around at us on 
the last Christmas, and the kiss of that little sister 
as dit bid me to "be a good boy and not stay longer 
than a year." And then there was — pshaw. They 
tell me she weighs two hundred pounds and is 
die mother of eig^t children — children which 
ought to be mine. 

But the hostess of the Miners' Home had no 
idea of letting the occasion pass by unobserved, so 
die minute the last straggler had finished his sup- 
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THE MILK PAN 1 7 

per and the table was cleared away, Mc, the cook, 
appeared, bringing in a huge pannikio of egg-nog. 
There was no refusing a bumper to "many happy 
returns" when presented by the fair hands of Mrs. 
Grayson, herself, so we lined up alongside the long 
table and only waited for the ladling-out process 
to be completed to join in the toast. Just as Mc. 
was filling the landlady's own glass, a hurried step 
came to the door which opened and a miner en- 
tered. He was one of two who lived and mined 
on "Sucker Gulch," more than a mile distant — 
with his partner I had formed a slight acquaint- 
ance when they were in town on some of their 
trading visits. His forehead was wet with perspira- 
tion although the night was cold and his 
breathing was short and heavy, as though he had 
been hurrying. 

"Just in time, Mr. Styles," said the widow, who 
appeared to know him. "We were about to drink 
to Christmas eve; here, take this glass and I will 
get another." 

He shook his head and motioned back the prof- 
fered glass with his hand. "I have no time to 
drink, or talk," he said, when he had partly recov- 
ered breath. "Ike is pretty badly hurt, and I have 
come to have some of the boys go for the doctor." 
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"Hurt?" "How?" "When?" "Where?" 
These questions came in a quick succession as we 
crowded around the newcomer. 

"By a blast; just at dadc. There was a btg 
boulder that lay across the gulch square in our 
way. We thought we could shatter it enough by 
one blast, so that it could be moved. Ike was tamp- 
ing the charge when it went off, somehow, and 
knocked him over. I thought him dead, at the 
first, but he only seems to be badly bruised. I got 
him to the cabin, but I fear he will be blind." 

A murmur of pity ran around the room, then a 
moment's silence. Mrs. Grayson was the first to 
speak. 

"Well, one of you must go for the doctor. 
There's my pony in the stable for whoever wants 
him. Ride him fast as he'll go till you get to lone, 
but let him take it easy coming back." 

"I'll go," said a lank Hoosier, to whom we had 
given the name of "Scraggy." "I reckon I know 
that road pretty well, and will get over the ground 
about as fast as any of you." 

"Thank you," said Styles. "Now, who of you 
will go up to the cabin with me?" 

"I will." "And I. "And I," spoke a dozen 
voices at once. Quick as quiet was a little restored, 
I spoke to Styles. 
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"Choose any of us you may prefer, Mr. Styles. 
We are all willing to be of any assistance to you 
in this trouble, if we can." 

"Well," he said, reflectively, "I guess you had 
better go with mc. I've heard him apeak of you 
once or twice, and you won't seem so much like a 
stranger to him. I guess you and I can take care 
of him tonight, and after the doctor has seen him 
we will know what's got to be done, and if we need 
any more help, we will call on these boys then. 
Now, if you please, we'll be off, for I had to leave 
him alone while I came down. There's no one 
working on the gulch but us two." 

Alone, in his agony. There was, indeed, no 
time to be lost in returning. Periiaps, even now, 
in the delirium of pain, he mig^t be trying to grope 
his way along the rocky path or be lost among the 
gulches. It took but a minute for mc to throw 
some loose blankets over my shoulder and we 
started as rapidly as the darkness would permit, 
up the creek. It was but a roug^ trail by daylight, 
winding along the steep mountain side, and in the 
night it was anything hut a pleasure trip. But, 
making the best time we could, inside of half an 
hour we reached the cabin on Sucker Gulch. 

To our delight we found he had not left the 
house, but was lying in the bunk where his partner 
had laid him. He had been up, it seemed, and had 
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brought the water bucket to his bedside and had 
wet a towel and put it over his face to relieve the 
intense pain. He did not want anything, he said, 
in answer to our inquiries, but would we build a 
fire, it was cold and so very, very dark. 

Styles and I had lighted a candle when we first 
went in. We looked at each other and each read 
the other's thoughts without a word. 

I persuaded Styles, who was pretty well tired 
out to go to bed and let me keep watch until morn- 
ing. So all trough that long, dreary night I sat 
by the fireside, listening to the wandering fancies 
which were conjured up by his fevered brain, put- 
ting in a word of comfort and hope in the more 
lucid moments, and praying — oh, how earnest, 
that daylight and the doctor would come. Well, 
the longest night must have an end and at last it 
came — the cold, gray dawn of Christmas morning, 
but a sorrowful Christmas it was to poor Ike 
Marston. 

There was never music sounded sweeter to my 
ears than did the sound of the clatter of horses' 
feet on the frozen ground, as soon after daylight 
the doctor and Scraggy came galloping up. The 
widow's pony had given out at lone, but 
Scraggy had, somehow, impressed another into 
service so as to guide the doctor on the return trip. 
After a moment's conversation with me the doctor 
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went into the house and to Ike's bedside. Styles, 
aroused by the noise of their coining, turned out 
and stirring the Bre into a cheerful blaze began 
preparations for breakfast. Scraggy and I sat 
down on a bench outside and conversed in low 
tones until the doctor came out, then looked in* 
quiringly at him. He shook his head ominously. 

"It's too soon to say with certainty, but I fear he 
will never see again. Who is to stay with him?" 

I could not tell him that, thougjit the boys would 
take turns. 

"It would be better for him if a couple of you 
would take the whole duty, it will not be for long. 
Better that than a change of nurses, I have found. 
Suppose you and his partner do it until I come 
again? I will leave the lotions and directions with 
you now." 

I promised what he required and took the medi- 
cines he had brought along with him. 

"I shall come up again day after tomorrow, if 
I can get away; there is considerable sickness about 
lone, now; and it keeps me hustling. Follow the 
directions I have written down and it will be al- 
most as good as if I stayed here myself. That 
coffee smells rather inviting and my night rides 
makes me feel wolfish." 

We entered the cabin, where we found Styles 
had breakfast ready, to which we sat down. The 
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doctor and Scraggy then took their leave and, after 
having told Styles what the doctor had said to me 
and giving him the written directions, I went to 
bed. It was afternoon when I awoke, several of 
the boys from Cedarville were there, having come 
up to see how the sufferer was getting along and 
to offer their friendly offices. I told them what the 
arrangements were and after receiving a message 
for my partners not to expect me for some da)rs, 
they left for home. 

At night my vigil recommenced. I had given 
him some strong opiates, under the influence of 
which be had become more quiet. I was sitting, 
reading by the Bre, when he started me with the 
question: 

"What does the doctor think about it?" 

It was asked so unexpectedly that I was at a loss 
what to say. He waited a moment then added: 

"There's not much hope that I will have my 
sight again, is there?" 

I felt it would be cruel to g^ve him hopes which 
I felt could never be realized, so I answered, "I 
am afraid not." 

"So I thought, and have thought from the Brst. 
It's always best to look square at things as they 
are. Where's Styles?" 

"Sleeping." 
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"So I thought, for I have not heard him moving 
about for some time. Now, my friend, you mu«t 
write a letter for me." 

"Now?" 

"Yes, now. You'll find petu and ink on the 
shelf above the fireplace. There's wafers and 
paper in my valise behind the poric barrel. I want 
it sent to Drytown tomorrow, to meet that express 
and catdi the steamer." 

I found the things where he had indicated and, 
drawing close to his bedside, prepared to write as 
he might dictate. It was some time before he 
spoke again, and when he did, his voice was 
tremulous and broken. 

"Oh, God; this is the hardest of all; and yet it 

must be done. Write, if you please " And 

taking the words as they fell from his lips, I wrote 
as follows: 

Alice — Do not start on tbe journey we have spoken of. 
I am blind — hopelessly blind for life — from an accident 
while mining. I cannot ask you to share a life which must 
henceforth be a burden to myself and to all who may try 
to befriend me. Let what has passed between us be as 
nothing, and my earnest prayer will be that you may yet 
be happy with one who will love you and strive to be all 
to you that I would have been. 

Farewell, Alice, dear Alice, forever. 

Isaac Mabstoh. 
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24 THE MILK PAN 

I sealed the letter and directed it as he told me, 
to "Miss Alice Fenwick, Rome, New Yoric." 

I knew too well what was passing in his mind, 
so made no comment, though I could not but ap- 
prove of what he had done. We remained for an 
hour or more in silence, ere he spoke again : 

"It's pretty rough, Sandy, to have everything 
swept from me at one blow. The light has not 
gone out of my eyes, alone; there is a deeper dark- 
ness in my heart." 

"You have done wisely and unselfishly, Ike," 
said I. "It would have been selfish and inconsid- 
erate in you to have done otherwise, but why this 
haste? I think, if it had been my own case, I 
should have waited a while to see if there would 
not be at least a partial restoration of sight and be 
governed accordingly. But you, of course, are 
in a better position to judge." 

"She was coming out to join me soon," was Ike's 
reply, "and if I gave myself time to think, I might 
cherish unfounded hopes until it would be too late 
to write to her. No, it's better as it is." 

He turned his face from me and said no more. 
After that for many days he answered only in 
monosyllables when spoken to and at times I was 
fearful that Reason would be driven from her 
throne. But under the care of Doctor Sexton, who 
acted the part of the physician, and the friend as 
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well, he soon began to improve in general health, 
and by the time January was half gone, was able 
to go out and sit in the warm sunshine. And at 
last, one bright afternoon the widow's pony was 
brought up, he was placed upon her back and 
Styles and I took him down to the Home. 

There he was a welcome guest and as there was 
always some one around who could be company for 
him and minister to his simple wants, we went back 
to our places in the mines again. Those of the 
boys who had cabins of dieir own would drop in 
to see him and often take him away for days at a 
time, to visit with them at their homes. And so 
the last month of winter was passing away, and 
the bright, warm sunshine and swelling buds be- 
tokened the coming of spring. 

WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 
If there was a day in the calendar which was 
looked forward to with greater expectation, and 
which in its coming was greeted with a greater 
reverence dian any other, it was "Express Day." 
Once a week did that redoubtable day arrive, and 
sure as Friday came, the two grey horses, with the 
little covered wagon would drive up to the store, 
deposit its little load of treasures and then, on to 
its final destination, six miles distant. Our ex- 
press, having sundry commissions to execute along 
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the route, was somewhat erratic in point of time, 
sometimes happening along right away after din- 
ner and at others it would not put in an appear- 
ance until late in the afternoon. 

On the particular Friday of which I am writing, 
our company was on the lookout for returns from 
some quartz which we had sent to Sacramento to 
be assayed, and consequently, the arrival of the 
express was looked for with unusual interest by us. 
So I had not gone with the boys to work, as usual, 
but waited to see the expressman in person and 
obtain all the particulars. We were sitting outside 
the store on some empty boxes, when the wagon 
appeared in si^t, descending the htll, across a 
little ravine. 

At the first glance we saw that the wagon con- 
tained a lady passenger. As this was something 
which had never before occurred, we were, of 
course, decidedly interested. Who was she? 
Where should she be going? It could not be a 
friend of Mrs. Grayson, for that lady had said 
nothing of expecting one. Perhaps she was go- 
ing on to the Indian Diggings. Our speculations 
were only cut short when the wagon stopped in 
front of the store and the driver, after assisting 
his passenger to alight, pulled out a large travel- 
ing trunk and set it by the door. The trader had 
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already gone in with the letter bag and was busy 
sorting out those for our place, so he turned to me. 

"Where is that man stopping who got blinded 
last winter? This lady is a friend of his." 

"Marston went up to the 'Forty Niner's' yes- 
terday," said I. "I believe he intends stopping 
with him a few da^n." 

"Where does the gentleman you speak of live?" 
said the lady. I turned to the questioner as she 
spoke and saw that she was a fair-haired girl of, 
peiiiaps, twenty years, rather slight in figure and 
while she was not one who would be called beauti- 
ful, was yet possessed of that pleasant, womanly 
expression of countenance which is more attractive 
than mere physical beauty can ever be. "Is it far 
from here?" she added. 

"Nearly a mile," I answered. "But, if you wish 
I can go up and have Marston come down." 

"Thank you, no; but if you will direct me how 
to go I will go and find him, myself." 

"That I cannot well do; the trail branches sev- 
eral times and even if you found the house, there 
might be no one at home. They are probably at 
work, now, and he may be in die claim with him. 
If you can wait a few minutes I will go with you." 

She thanked me and nodded and hurriedly des- 
patching my business with the expressman, we 
started. There was but little opportunity for con- 
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versation as she followed in my steps along the 
narrow, winding mountain path, so the journey 
was made in silence. We soon reached the little 
flat where there was a cluster of cabins, one of 
which belonged to the Forty Niner, and I 
judged by the blue smoke from the chimney that 
some one was inside. So, without further ado I 
stepped up to the door and knodced. 

It was Ike's voice that bade me come in and I 
saw that at its tones my companion started and 
trembled. I pushed open the door and stepped 
inside. A ruddy Are of oak coals was glowing in 
the fireplace and he had drawn a little, rude, home- 
made rocking diair to the hearth and was sitting 
there, alone. Evidently he had moved the chair a 
little round at the sound of our approadi, and sat 
with the poor, sightless eyes turned to the light of 
the open door. All this I took in at a glance. 

"I have brought a lady to see you, Ike," said I. 

"A lady," he exclaimed, wonderingly. "A lady 
to see me?" 

"Oh, Isaac." It was my companion who spoke. 
He leaped from the chair as if electrified. 

"My God," he exclaimed; "am I dreaming? 
Am I mad? Or is that Alice's voice?" 

Pale and trembling, she had leaned against die 
rough post of the door for support. She spoke 
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again: "No, Isaac, you are not dreaming, for I 
am here." 

"Oh-h-h Alice." lliere was a world of agony 
in those two words. "Alice, Alice ; why have you 
come ?" 

Only a moment did she pause, as if to gather 
strength. Then she walked steadily and firmly to 
where he sat and kneeling by the low chair looked 
up into his face. 

"To be to you all you would have been to me, 
if this misfortune had fallen on me as it has upon 
you. To be your companion, your comforter, 
your wife. Once you sought me from all the 
world and gave me the love of your heart. 
Now, though all the world may fall away from 
you, yet I will still be true." 

I had managed to reach the door while she was 
saying this, and closing it behind me, left them to 
themselves. I don't know which was happiest, Ike, 
or myself, at this sudden lifting of the clouds 
which was to pour such a golden flood of sunshine 
into the darkness of his life. I really believe I 
' was on the point of climbing into a scrub oak and 
giving a few yells to properly rfiow my delight, 
when I saw the Forty Niner coming. So I went 
to meet him and briefly told him what had hap- 
pened. 
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"Well, God bless her; she's a brave gal," said 
he, when I had concluded. "Fity all wimmen's 
nature ain't cast in the same mould. If they were, 
I wouldn't be prowlin' round this thievin' country 
today. Redcon it's better, though, as it is. We 
learn to 'preciate a true woman when we see one." 

"You speak as if you had had a rough ei^eri- 
ence with the sex." 

"Sorter. I sot to one onct till I thought I had 
her, dead sure. Fust thing I knowed I was 
flopped for a feller that had less sense but more 
dollars than I. It sorter upsets a feller's idees 
about wimmen to be sarved in that way, and then it 
takes one like this yer one to get 'em in the right 
channel agin." 

I did not feel at all inclined to combat his phil- 
osophy, so we walked on in silence. 

"Well," said Goodman (that was his name), 
"I redcon they had better go down with you to the 
Home. I've got no place for the gal to bunk in, 
and nat'rally they'll want to be together as much 
as they can. Mother Grayson can rout that cub 
of her'n out into the big room among you fellers 
an' let the gal have his bed, 'till we can see what's 
to be done. I'd go down with you, but I've got a 
loaf sot to risin' an' must tend to that." 

We entered the cabin where I presented the 
Forty-niner to Alice- They had already come to 
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the same conclusion we had and were only waiting 
for my return to start, as it was nearly sunset. 
With a few parting words to Goodman, who prom- 
ised to be down in the evening, we started and 
reached the Home before daric. Mrs. Grayson 
had a small clapboard addition built on to the 
back part of the main building, where she and her 
son, a lad of twelve or fourteen, ate and slept by 
diemselves. There was a little fireplace, two beds, 
a lounge and a rocking chair — oh, it was a cozy lit- 
tie place. I took Ike and Alice there, brought 
down die trunk from the store and left them in the 
care of Mrs. Grayson. 

Of course, the arrival of Alice was the great 
subject of conversation at the long supper table. 
Ike and Alice ate in the widow's room, and at sup- 
per and afterwards, I had to tell all I knew about 
it over and over again. Rough voices joined in 
praising her unselfish devotion and many and fer- 
vent were the wi^es diat went up for their future 
welfare. After a while I left the crowd, and went 
into where they were. She had opened the trunk 
and was exhibiting some of its contents to the ad- 
miring eyes of Mrs. Grayson, while Ike sat in 
front of the little lire a perfect picture of content- 
ment. I sat down by him and we entered into 
conversation when there was a tap at the door and 
the Forty-niner entered. 
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"Well, got here al! right, I see," said he, rub- 
bing his hands, cheerfully. "Evenin', Mrs. Gray- 
son. No, thank you ; I won't sit down jest now. 
I've come arter Sandy thar, to go to the miners' 
meetin.' " 

"What's the meeting for?" inquired Ike. 
"Some trouble over claims?" 

"No, no; no trouble. Something about work- 
ing claims, I b'lieve. It's better to have things 
fixed up, you know, so there'll be no trouble. But 
what's that thing you've got in your lap?" 

"This?" said Ike, raising it up. "Why, this is 
a milk-pan." 

"So it is," said the Forty-niner, looking closer. 
"Whar did that thing come from?" 

"I brought it," said Alice, taking the question 
to herself. "Isaac wrote me how the miners 
worked and how at night they washed their gold 
in a tin pan. I was washing that pan one day and 
I told mother I was going to bring it with me for 
Isaac to wash his gold in. When the letter came, 
telling of his misfortune it was half filled with 
papers of flower seeds and other trifles. So I just 
set it in the trunk and brought it along." 

"Well, you'd better keep it as a sort of keep- 
sake," said the Forty-niner, "it would never be 
much a'count as a minin' pan. Lord bless yer in- 
nocent heart, that rim would be more crookeder 
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ner a dog's hind leg afore he'd rattle out one pan 
of bedrodc. Puta me in mind, thou^, of some of 
the things fellers would invent in Ameriky an* 
bring out here to work in die diggin's. Thar was 
one like a churn. Shovel in the dirt, then pour in 
water. Slosh it round an* the gold settles to the 
bottom. Pour off the mud an' thar's yer money. 
Haw, haw, haw.'* 

Mr. Goodman was so immensely pleased at his 
recollections of the inventive geniuses, that he 
quite forgot about the miners' meeting. So I jog- 
ged his memory on that point and with a promise 
to be back soon, we started. 

It did not take us long to get through with the 
business and bring us back again. The trunk was 
closed and put away and Mrs. Grayson and Jas- 
per were in die big room among the boarders, 
while Ike and Alice sat side by side in front of the 
fire. Goodman and I took seats at either side. 

"You must have lost no time in comin' arter you 
heard what had happened,*' said the Forty-niner, 
suddenly addressing Alice. 

"The next day but one," she replied. "I 
thought there was no time to lose." 

"True as preachin,' " said Goodman. "But 
you're a brave gal for all that. *Tain't every one 
would a showed your grit." 
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"Perhaps not," she answered, quietly. "But 
would you have had me do otherwise?" 

"Not by a d — d — d — by any means." I 
rather think Mr. Forty-niner came pretty near for- 
getting himself just then. In a moment he re- 
sumed : "That brings me to a question I want to 
ax you an' you must pardon me for axin' it, as I 
have a good reason. When are you-er-a goin' to 
be-er-a, married?" 

"Is that all?" asked Alice, smiling. "Well, I 
don't mind telling you, though it's a great secret. 
If there is a clergyman in the place, I am ready 
now." 

"Bully for you," roared the Forty-niner, ap- 
parently much relieved by her straight-forward 
answer. "The fact is. Miss Alice, I'll tell yer. I 
was Cheerman at the miners' meetin' tonight, and 
we got to talkin' of you an' Ike, here, an' what a 
true, brave gal you are. All the boys are friends 
of Ike an' of you, too, though you don't know 
them nor they you. So, they sorter deppertized me 
as the Cheerman, to ax you if you'd as lief have it 
come off in the big room, so's they can all be thar." 

"You have been such good friends to Isaac in 
his trouble, that I can refuse you nothing. Is 
there a clergyman living here?" 

"No, not right in town; thar's one livin' on 
Spanish Creek, over the divide. He's minin' now, 
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but I reckon that makes no difference. We can 
send Jasper for him in the mornin', tomorrer you 
know, will be Washington's Birthday an' you 
couldn't pick a better day if you had the year to 
choose from." 

"Let it be as you wish," said Alice. "Isaac, I 
know, will be willing, for we were talking of 
nearly the same thing when you came in." 

"All rights then. I'll tell the boys to be on 
hand tomorrer evenin'." And leaving the couple to 
themselves, we joined the crowd in the big room. 
And when Ike joined us an hour later, many and 
fervent were die congratulations from his old 
mining friends. 
* ******* 

"Well, I do wonderl If the Higgins boys have 
not gone to work this momingi I think if I had as 
good a claim as they have, I'd try and keep 
Washington's Birthday. And they're Americans, 
too. Some people want to get rich too fast." 

Mrs. Grayson seemed so indignant at the lack 
of patriotism in the Htgginses that I had to tell her 
that my own company was also going to woric. 

"You are, hey? And I declare if there ain't 
John Walton getting his pan. Why, it looks as if 
you were all going to work as usual." 

"Guess you're about right, Mrs. Grayson; we've 
got a smart Ht on." 
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"Oh, you have, hey? Tomorrow will be Sun- 
day, and you can work then, if your smart (it lasts. 
Well, you miners are the queerest set," and our 
landlady bounced ofl to the kitchen to pour her 
sorrows into the sympathizing ears of the cook. 

If the truth must be told, the fact was that our 
hostess, albeit a good, kind-hearted woman as ever 
lived, had a hankering fondness for the head of 
liberty, as portrayed upon the face of the "al- 
mi^ty dollar," and loved to see that emblem 
stacked up in her drawer. No doubt the good 
lady had made a mental calculation of the quan- 
tity of dust she would take in in exchange for "hot 
toddies," "port sangarees," cigars and other trifles 
which this unlooked for proceeding on the part of 
the miners in going to work, instead of "laying 
off" as expected, had upset entirely. Under the 
circumstances, I think our landlady was a very ill- 
used woman, in which opinion, I have no doubt 
my readers will agree with me. 

But if Mrs. Grayson had reason to complain 
that there was no demand that day for drinkables, 
she had certainly no cause for complaint in regard 
to the eating department. For, at the long sup- 
per table (which was not set till a late hour), not 
only the regular boarders but all the miners in the 
neighborhood were present. They had evidently 
come in direct from their claims, as every company 
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brought the company gold pan, containing the 
day's work, with them. These pant were put up 
on the long shelf by the fireplace, and the boys 
proceeded to make ready for die coming occasion. 
Their preparations were not extensive nor did they 
take much time — a new blue or red shirt from the 
store and a fresh pair of overalls, or pants was the 
extent. 

When the supper was all finished the long table 
was partly taken up and a smaller one brought in 
from the widow's room. On it were placed a 
couple of candles, the widow's Bible and, odd 
enougli it looked there, too, Alice's milk-paH. And 
now they came ; Ike and Alice, the widow and Mr. 
Styles. The clergyman was in waiting and, step- 
ping forward, after a few remarks appropriate 
to the occasion, pronounced the words which made 
them husband and wife. As he retired, the Forty- 
niner rose and drawing his stool up to the little 
table, checked with a motion of his hand the ap- 
plause which was beginning to be heard. 

"Boys," said he, "it is now nearly nine o'clock, 
the time to which the miners' meetin' last night 
adjourned. As Cbeerman of that meetin' I call 
you to order." 

Then there was instant silence. 

"I propose now, in this yer business we have in 
hand, that we begin down the creek an' foller the 
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lead up. So many as thinks that way say 'aye.* 
• Tother side, 'no.'" 

A growl of "ayes" came from all parts of the 
room. 

"Very good, that's settled. We're ready to hear 
from the boys on the Secret Ravine." 

This was the company of our whilom friend, 
Scraggy. Without a word that worthy raised his 
long length from the bench on which he was re- 
clining, selected the company pan from the array 
of pans on the shelf, held it over the lire a mo- 
ment, shook it until the last particle of the gold 
was loosened, then stepping up to the little table 
poured its contents into the little milk pan. 

"Very good," said the Forty-niner, peering in. 
"Them fellers what struck them diggin's were sen- 
sible in keepin' it to themselves. The Higgins 
Brothers." 

The eldest of the brothers took their pan and, 
going through the same procedure, added its con- 
tents to the other. They had the name of having 
the best claim in the neighborhood. 

"Better yet," said the Chairman. "You fellers 
have got two ounce diggin's onless you're saltin' 
'em on yerselves. Grub .Gulch." 

This was my company. One of my partners 
took our pan and added its contents to the grow- 
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ing pile. The Forty-niner had his comment to 
c make, of course. 

"Powerful good grub you fellers can have if it 
pungles that a way. Tarheel Flat." 

And so the call went on, until every company in 
the camp (including Goodman's own) had been 
called and each pan emptied into the little milk pan 
on the table. Alice sat and looked wonderingly 
on, but Mrs. Grayson (who had not been let into 
the secret for fear she would be tempted to give a 
hint), I think, mistrusted something from the mo- 
ment we got her to get the pan from Alice. 

When the last pan was emptied and the bottom 
of the little milk pan thickly covered with the fin- 
ing, yellow dust, the Forty-niner arose, and taking 
it, advanced to where the newly-married pair were 
sitting. "This," said he, presenting the pan to 
Alice, "is a token of our respect and admiration of 
true womanly love and of the friendship we feel 
for your husband. The doctor has told some of us 
that latterly he has some hopes that your husband's 
sight may be partly restored If he is able to place 
himself under the care of some of them doctor 
chaps down at the Bay. We agreed last night to 
take a day which might have been spent in idle- 
ness, or p'r'aps wuss, and give what we made for 
the purpose of takin' our part of the burden on one 
of our number. What has happened to htm in the 
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mines may happen to me, or to any of us, tomorrer. 
An' we have given our mite as he would have given 
his, if one of us had been In his place an' he in 
ours." 

He spoke with a sort of rude eloquence whidi 
affected us all. Ike tried vainly to say something, 
and poor Alice I She put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and for the first time her fortitude seemed 
to desert her. 

"We're a rough lot, us miners here in the moun- 
tains ; an' p'r'aps it is jest as well not to look too 
close into our lives at all times. But in a case of 
this kind we know our duty to each other an' 
gen'rally we do it. An' if you run short, mind you, 
jest let us know, an' we'll send down another day's 
work, if we have to do it on the Fou'th of July." 

A round of applause greeted his words. Alice 
arose and, taldng the pan from Goodman's hands, 
said in a broken voice : 

"We thank you, sir; and we thank the generous 
men who, with you, have done this kind act. We 
will not pain you by hesitating or refusing to accept 
that which you have so generously given. And 
whether by its aid or not we can succeed in bring- 
ing light to my husband's eyes, we shall none the 
less hold your thou^tful kindness in grateful 
memory." 
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Ike had got on his feet and was again trying to 
say something. 

"Never mind, old feller," said the Forty-niner, 
"we all know what you want to say. Give us a 
shake of the hand, instead." And, grabbing his 
hand he gave it such a grip as a bear might have 
done, while the boys crowded around to offer their 
congratulations. 

The contents of the pan when cleaned and 
weighed, amounted to over fifteen hundred dollars. 
The next Express bore Ike and Alice away to the 
Bay City and for years I heard nothing of them. 
Early in March, news reached us of the discovery 
of new mines on the Scott River of extraordinary 
richness — coarse chunks often found on the surface 
of the ground. The rush to the Scott Rtver began, 
taking nearly all of us away, many of us leaving 
better claims than we ever after owned. Years 
later I saw one of die wiser miners who had stayed 
behind and from him learned that Ike had so far 
recovered his sight that he was able to walk about 
anywhere unaided and to do some light work, 
though he could not read. They had made one 
trip to the "Home," but those they hoped to see 
were scattered throughout the State and it was only 
with the widow Grayson and her son they could 
talk over the story of the milk pan. 
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"Take another nip, Jack, before you go." 

It was "Poker Jim" who extended the invitation 
and his words were addressed to "Whisky Jade" 

"I don't mind if I do, Jim," said Jade, as he 
staggered to the bar. "It's die last, though, for a 
year. I turn over a new leaf tomorrow. I don't 
want you fellers to ask me to drink again, after to- 
nigh'. Tomorrow is the beginning of the New 
Year, and I am going to turn over a new leaf." 

It was rather pleasant to hear Jade say that he 
was going to turn over a new leaf. For the leaf of 
the past year and the leaves of too, too many pre- 
vious years were so bladcened and blotted and 
smeared and blurred, that even the most hardened 
one could find no pleasure in turning over the 
pages. Hence, it was pleasant to know that Jack 
was going to turn over a new leaf — in other words, 
lead a different life from the one he had been lead- 
ing. The worst of the matter was the fear that 
Jack would not stick to his good resolution but fall 
back into the old rut after a struggle which never 
lasted over a couple of weeks, and generally ended 
in that many days. "It's my last drink for a year," 
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continued Jack, as he poured into the glass a goodly 
portion of the liquor, his fondness for which had 
given him his sobriquet of "Whisky Jack." "Yes," 
he continued, in maudlin tones, "I've done the 
worst tonight I ever — hie — did, an' I'm going to 
quit for a year." 

"What have you done so bad tonight, Jack?" 
asked the bartender with a grin on his face. 

"Done," repeated Jack. "Spent every cent on 
whisky an' poker, I had. That I've done many a 
time, but t-night's too tough. It was money Agnes 
made by washing, and the children panned out 
along die gulch. She gave it to me as I came away, 
to buy some little traps for the children for tomor- 
row, as they had nothing for Christmas, and now 
the last cent is gone." 

"Is that a fact, Jack?" asked Poker Jim. 

"Yes, it is a fact, and that's why I say this time's 
too tough." He fumbled in the breast pocket of 
his gray shirt and laid a rumpled paper on the bar. 
"There's a Ust of the things I was to get; I have 
not one of them." 

"Won't you catch it. Jack, when you get home?" 

"Catch it?" said Jack, with an effort at drunken 
dignity. "Catdi it?" he repeated. "Ah, if I only 
did catch it! If I caught it a hundred times! If I 
caught it a thousand times, I would feel better over 
it dian to be met with the patient look which greets 
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me every time I go wrong. I've read of the men 
who went crazy and who cut their throats to escape 
the nagging of a woman's tongue. But if I should 
catch it I'll feel a mighty sight better, for I would 
know it was deserved." 

The company looked significantly at one an- 
other, and Shorty Black observed to the man next 
him, that "J^ck wasn't so full but he knew how to 
talk sense." 

"But that's neither here nor there," continued 
Jack, returning to the maudlin strain. "Not one 
of these things — hie — ^will I take with me. Let's 
see. Stockings for baby. Bbots for Johnnie. Doll for 
Carrie. Four pounds of sugar. Pound of raisins 
for, for — I can't make it out. Who's it for, 
Tom ?" 

"Pudding, I guess," said the barkeeper, taking 
the paper from John's hand. "But there's no use, 
Jack, in crying over spilt milk. You're going to 
turn over a new leaf tomorrow, ain't he, Jim ?" 

"That's what he says," answered Poker Jim, 

"and d if I don't try and help him. Come, 

Jack, it's getting late and my way is the same as 
your'n, as far as the branch, you know. Sit down 
a few minutes and we'll go home." 

"Yes; got all my money, and that's all you want 
of me," growled Jack. But he suffered himself to 
be led unresistingly to a chair where he soon fell 
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into a drowsy stupor, from which he was only 
awakened by Poker Jim, who told htm it was time 
for them to go. 

The keen December air which greeted them as 
they passed the direshold, did more to restore him 
to himself than his hour of sodden sleep had done. 
By the time tiiey reached the "branch" and crossed 
it on the foot-log bridge, John had so far recov- 
ered his sobriety as to be left safely to make his way 
home alone, which he did A short distance far- 
ther he came to a dilapidated gate, which he opened 
and passed through the little iield to which the gate 
had afforded entrance, made his way toward the 
house in the back, from one of whose windows a 
dim light shone on the path he traveled. It was 
his own house, and reaching the door he opened it 
and entered at once. 

The light was given by a single candle which sat 
upon the table of what, in their prosperous days 
had been their "best room." It was their best 
room yet, so far as that was concerned, but it had 
little of the appearance it bore when John and 
Agnes Chambers sat in it during the first two or 
three years of their wedded life. The piano had 
long since gone to satisfy the importunities of an 
unyielding creditor, other articles of furniture had 
been parted with, one by one, until there was but 
little left but the bare walls. But, fortunately, 
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John, in one of his more provident moments had 
declared a homestead upon the patch of fertile land 
upon which the house was situated, and this Agnei 
Chambers refused to let be sold. Gentle and will* 
ing in all things else, to that proposition she always 
turned a deaf ear. 

She was sitting by the little table as he entered 
with an eager, expectant look upon her face, whidh 
gave place to one of bitter disappointment when 
she saw that he came empty-handed, and in such 
condition. 

"You are late, John," she said, trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

"Late, Agnes, and that ain't the worst of it. I've 
made a fool of m^lf tonight, again. But I am 
determined it shall happen no more." 

"You have told me that often, John," said 
Agnes, sorrowfully. "And once I believed you." 

Still patient under her load of trouble. Oh, hus- 
bands and wives I The happiness of married life 
comes from mutual concessions; from a perhaps 
constant restraint of the disposition to criticise. 
We are only human, and humanity is not free from 
faults. Let us remember that "A soft answer tum- 
eth away wrath, but grievous words stir up conten- 
tions." Yet it sometimes happens that patience k 
long, too long, suffering. 
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"And you don't believe me now, do you, Ag.?" 

"I wish I could say I do, John. But " and 

she laid her hand on his arm, "I still hope, John. 
I was to blame; I should have gone myself. I 
should not have placed you in the way of tempta- 
tion." 

Wise litde woman, you spoke more wisely than 
periiaps you knew. Did you get your inspiration 
for those last words from the words of prayer you 
were taught to lisp in infancy. Our Savior said, 
"Lead us not into temptation," and the two lids of 
the Bible contain nothing more fraught with mean- 
ing. How many are there of those men who hold 
their heads high, rejoicing in the confidence the 
world holds in their integrity, who might have 
fallen, had they but been exposed to the tempta- 
tions which beset their less fortunate fellow man. 
How many of the gentler sex, who turn with loath- 
ing and scorn from the sight of an erring sister, 
who pause to think that they were not exposed to 
the same temptation, and thank God's mercy for it. 

The warmth of the room began by this time to 
counteract the previous good effect of the crisp out- 
side air, and none could be quicker to detect Its ac- 
tion than Agnes. Rising from her seat she took his 
arm and led him unresisting toward his bed. "We'll 
talk of this tomorrow, husband," was all she said, 
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and in a few moments Jade was oblivious to new 
leaves, temptations and all other mundane things. 

When Jack awoke he lay for some time trying to 
recall what had happened the night before. Gradu- 
ally it came to him — his start to "town," as the 
little cluster of houses at "The Forits" was called, 
the game of poker and its results. He had but lit- 
tle remembrance of die vow he had registered, but 
was in just that repentant frame of mind to regis- 
ter one now. But, unfortunately, these good reso- 
lutions, when made while recovering from the evil 
consequences of a big spree, or while smarting un- 
der the losses just sustained at the gaming table, 
seldom amount to much. When all tiic bad conse- 
quences of the spree have passed away, die poor 
wretch thinks he can now take just one drink and 
stop, and if he diinks of his depleted purse since the 
last gambling scrape, it gradually develops into a 
desire to try the game once more and if he can get 
"even" then quit for good. And in either case it 
generally works him back into tiie old rut. 

The house was so pretumaturally stlU diat Jack 
wondered. Generally, if Agnes was not stirring, 
some one of the five children was, but now all was 
silent. He raised up in bed and saw that his boots 
alone had been taken off before retiring but that 
was no unusual occurrence, and in fact, made the 
operation of dressing much easier. 
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Jack arose unsteadily, put on his boots and 
started to find out why no one was stirring at .this 
late hour. His boots clanking on the bare floors as 
he went from room to room, was the only sound 
which fell upon his ear. From one room to an- 
other he went, but no sign of life greeted his vis- 
ion. His wife and children were gone. 

"She has left me 1" moaned Jack, throwing him- 
self into the last rocking chair left. "Left me and 
taken the children with her I I can't blame her, 
but I must have her back, and I'll do better. If I 
can only get to talk witfi her, I know she'll come. 
Now for a little breakfast and away I'll go." 

The "little breakfast," however, was a thing 
more easily talked of than obtained. Not a scrap 
of food of any kind could be found in the house. 
The flour barrel had been scraped and shook until 
not even a dust remained and Jack put on his hat 
and started for the store at The Forks to get some 
hard bread and coHee. 

The sound of voices fell upon his ears as he 
reached the foot-log at the Branch, and stepping 
aside a little from the path be saw Poker Jim and 
his partners repairing an old reservoir. He thought 
that perhaps he could get breakfast at their cabin, 
so he went to where they were working. But to 
his greeting of "Good morning," none of then) 
paid any attention. Thinking he had not been 
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heard, he repeated it widi no better success, indeed, 
they all seemed so oblivious of his presence that 
one who was using a hand^ike came near knodc* 
ing him over with it while at work. 

John walked moodily down to the store at The 
Forks, and entered. It looked very much the same 
as it had when he entered it the evening before, 
except that at that early hour of the day the idlen 
were few. The barkeefwr of the night before was 
die storekeeper of today, for then, as in many 
places now, your country store could supply every- 
thing needed for the miner's daily use, and 
whisky was deemed an essential, both by the bot- 
tle and the glass. John stepped up to where be 
was standing, asked him to weigh him a few pounds 
of hard bread and p.ve him some ground coffee 
besides. But to his surprise he got no answer. 

"Hard bread, crackers, anything of that kind," 
said John, reaching over the counter to be nearer 
the storekeeper. But he got no answer again. 

"Well, this is tough," said John to himself as he 
turned away. "They've got all my money, and 
last night they got all that Agnes and the boys 
earned, and now I am not wordi even refusing. I 
wish old Smiley were keeping store here now." 
And John walked out of the door to find materials 
for breakfast in some other quarter. 
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The Smiley, whose presence John had so de- 
voutly wished for, was an old gentleman who 
opened the first store at The Forks. It was a little 
log affair with a clapboard addition wherein the 
proprietor boarded himself. Smiley made lots of 
money in that log store, which kept all the essen- 
tials of mining life as well as its more pretentious 
after neighbors did. But with the diminution of 
profits caused by competition, Smiley sold out his 
stock and sought new fields. Report said he had 
been killed afterward by Indians in Arizona, but 
nothing authentic was heard. 

Great, therefore, was John's astonishment when 
on stepping out of the door he saw Smiley's old 
store in apparently full blast. Empty boxes and 
barrels were ranged outside, where the old-tima 
loungers were wont to congregate and swap lies 
about their "diggin's," the old grindstone, on 
which he had so often sharpened his axe was in its 
usual place, and even old "Sus" die pack mule, 
stood before the door with aparejo on, evidently 
being prepared for a trip up the canyon. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes, but greater still was his 
surprise, when, on crossing the street, who should 
he see but old Smiley himself. 

"Why, Tom," he gasped, "who would have 
thought of seeing you here. I was just wishing 
you were back among us." 
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"And here I am," responded Tom, "now what 
can I do for you?" 

"I want a little grub, and haven't a cent to pay 
for it." 

"All right, Mr. Chambers, what do you wish? 
You were a very good customer of mine years ago, 
and the time has come now for me to remember it. 
We are now helping each other." 

John (as we prefer to call him now) indicated 
his desires, and, in a few moments was on his way 
back with provisions enough to last him several 
days. After his rebuff by Poker Jim's crowd in 
the morning, he did not care to go near to them 
again, but soon after passing the padi which turned 
off to their claim he heard the sound of a pick be- 
low the trail and wondered, who, besides himself 
was compelled to work New Year's Day, except 
upon a work of necessity, such as putting in the re- 
pairs to the reservoir was. His curiosity in that 
line was so great that he laid down his burden and 
went in the direction of the sound. If his wonder 
was excited when he saw Smiley's store in full blast 
at The Forks, it was tenfold more so when he saw 
who it was that was using the pick. 

"Why, Job, can I believe my eyes? I thought 
you were buried six months ago." 

Job grinned a ghastly grin. "That's what was 
done, Jack, you helped bury me then, as some of 
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the Other fellows will help bury you tomorrow. 
Unless they conclude to chuck you into the ground 
today." 

Jack could hardly keep his breath. "What are 
you talking of, Job. Men ain't buried until they're 
dead." 

"That's what's the matter with you, Jack," an- 
swered Jake, with another ghastly grin. "I came 
by Poker Jim's cabin this morning and heard them 
talking. They said you died last night." 

"Did Poker Jim's crowd talk to you?" 

"Talk I They could neither see nor hear me, 
though I could both see and hear them." 

Jack still looked unconvinced, so Job felt it his 
duty to enlighten him farther. 

"I didn't believe in purgatory, Jack, when you 
and I played draw-poker together, but we're in it 
now, or something like it. We've got to stay here 
till we pay all the old grub bill we owed, that we 
could have paid if we hadn't drank so much whisky 
and played poker and seven-up." 

"Then what's old Smiley doing here? He didn't 
play poker." 

"That's the only redeeming feature in the whole 
business," said Job, with another grin. "Smiley 
got our money that we spent for poker and the 
like, and he's got to stay here till he makes it all 
up by honest trade. But be off with you; I don't 
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care about staying in this 6x longer than I can 
help." 

And Job turned away and began digging at the 
bank again. 

John made his way homeward without further 
adventure. There be discussed a dinner of die 
provisions he brought from Smiley's store, and 
then, concluding that if he was dead (and he now 
believed himself to be), there was no use looking 
for Agnes and the babies now, he went to the place 
where he had done his last work. Then he re- 
flected that if those diggings did not pay any bet- 
ter than they had done In life, It would take him an 
etenuty to work out the delinquent grub bills, so 
shouldered his pick and shovel and started out to 
prospect. 

Days were passed and no diggings. Once or 
twice he had seen and talked with Job, but that in- 
dividual, having nearly completed his task, was 
too eagerly looking forward to the time when he 
should make a change from his present condition, 
to one better — or worse, as the case might be, and 
not disposed to be unduly sociable. How much 
longer John would have continued on in the peri- 
patetic course which seemed to have no ending, we 
cannot imagine, if a lucky thought had not come 
to him. He remembered what Agnes had told him 
of the children "p^'uiinS ovit" at some place, and as 
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they were gone from him forever, he resolved to 
iind the place if he could. Peering along the 
creek bank under the garden fence he saw a spot 
where recently work had been done, and in a mo- 
ment he was bailing out the prospect hole and 
looking eagerly for any colors whidi would show 
themselves as the water was lowered, in case the 
ground was good. And goodly was the sight that 
met his eyes. Small colors showed themselves 
throughout the depth of the bank of gravel, while 
in the comer toward the house, the receding waters 
had washed bare several inches of the end of a 
goodly specimen. Dropping his bucket he grabbed 
for it, but, alas, it slipped out of its place and 
sprung to the opposite side of the hole. He turned 
and reached for it again with no better success, for 
it slipped from under his hand as easily as a timid 
cat can and was back in its place again as before. 
He reached for it with both hands, lost his balance 
— and found himself out of bed and sprawling on 
the floor. 

"Why, John, John," exclaimed Agnes. "What 
in the world is the matter with you this morning? 
Here you've been thrashing around and throwing 
your arms about as if you were fighting somebody 
in your sleep. I hope to goodness you were not 
quarreling last night." 
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John sat up on the floor and looked stupidly 
around him. "You here, Agnes," he said, the re- 
membrance of his dream still upon him. "I 
thought you were gone." 

"Gone, John; where would I go to. No, when 
I said 'so long as we both shall live,' I meant every 
word. But, come now, husband, and get your 
breakfast. George and Arthur have eaten theirs 
and gone ofE with their new knives to cut the wil- 
lows off their claim." 

Just then there was a clatter of boots on the un- 
carpeted floor, and little Johnnie appeared, full of 
the pride and dignity and making all the noise, a 
boy with his first pair of boots can make. John 
turned aghast. "I wonder if the whole dem thing 
is a dream," he thought, "or if I am dead, and that 
is the ghost of a pair of boots I see ?" But he got 
up and followed Agnes into the kitchen. 

"See my pretty doll, papa," cried the little girl. 
"See what nice curls." 

"Who gave it to you ?" asked John, for want of 
something else to say. 

"We thought it Santa Claus, who forgot us 
Christmas, but Mamma told us you were Santa 
Claus. Thank you so much, papa." 

John turned a bewildering look upon his wife. 
"I thought it was cruel in you John, to deceive me 
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SO, but now I see you were too much In liquor to 
know what you were saying," she said, in response. 

"This is all a riddle to me," cried John. "What 
was I cruel about?" 

"Telling me you had spent all the money gam- 
bling again, and brought nothing home for that rea- 
son. And when Mr. Noble came and brought all 
the things, and told me you had forgotten them, 
and as he thought I would want them for today he 
had brought 

"Noble? What Jim Noble; Poker Jim? Do 
you tell me he came here last night?" 

"He did and brou^t with him everything I 
sent for, and some walnuts for the children, 
besides, in this basket. And I declare, here is the list 
I gave you ; and the bill and two dollars change out 
of the dust. And here's a note for you, John." 

John took the note and walked to the window 
for better light to read it. It was short, but to the 
point : 



Keep your good intention, Chambers. We'll all help you. 
Jaues Noble. 

"They're better men than I am, Agnes, if they 
are gamblers. I told the truth. I had spent every 
cent and they have given it back to you, in the shape 
of what you sent me for. Now hear me, Agnes. 
I've now quit gambling not for a month, nor a 
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year, but forever. And no liquor ever passes my 
tips again until I know that I am my own master. 

She looked into his eyes, and a moment after, 
with her head pillowed on his bosom, she said, be- 
tween her joyous sobs: "I believe you again, 
John." 

This all happened many years ago, and in the 
lig^t of after years we can truthfully say that John 
kept his word religiously. For a time he had a 
struggle both with temptation and poverty, but he 
stood up bravely against both. It pleases us to 
add, that one day after thinking of his dream he 
went down to the place where the boys had been 
panning and his practiced eye told him that the lit- 
tle fellows had unwittingly stumbled on the lost 
lead of Bear Gulch and that it probably ran right 
under his house. Agnes had refused to part with 
the homestead, but when she saw the use die money 
would be put to, she raised no objections to its be- 
ing washed away. With the proceeds realized they 
soon wiped out the delinquent grub bills (which, 
thanks to Agnes' prudence were not heavy), 
which had been such a bugbear to John ever since 
his famous dream, and in time got a better home in 
a part of the country where John's shortcomings 
were unknown. 

John and Agnes are now a comfortable old 
couple, though as usual, the children have grown 
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and gone out into the world to build up homes for 
themselves. They are all good children, though 1 
think George would have gone into a bad way if his 
father had not told him how things were going or 
at home once before he turned the new leaf. 
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The winter of 1 850-5 1 had been a dry one. Not 
that there was then the need of great ditches and 
reservoirs as now, but the experience of the year pre- 
vious had led the miners to expect that the flood- 
gates of heaven would again be opened, and they 
made their preparations accordingly. Not much 
water was required to wash the dirt shoveled into a 
"long torn," and still less when the more primitive 
rocker was used. But the expectations of the 
miners has been wrought up to the belief that when 
winter fairly set in, the streams to which they re- 
sorted for summer diggings would be kept swollen 
by the floods of winter and that they must change 
base for the little ravines of the mountains. The 
"Forty-niners" were all going to do so, and the 
new-comers thought they could not go amiss if 
they followed the example set by such high author- 
ity. Therefore when the frosty nights and gather- 
ing clouds began to foretell the approach of the 
"rainy season," there was a general breakup of the 
summer camps to prepare for winter diggings. 
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The amount of preparation deemed necessary 
for weathering the winter through was very limited. 
Pine logs for the cabin were to be had for the cut- 
ting, red mud to "chink" the interstices was under 
our feet, and the branching sugar pines furnished 
"shakes" readily to the hand even of the unskilled 
"river." But the winter for which preparation was 
made and whose advent was so longingly desired, 
did not come. December, January and February 
passed, but the sun rode in a cloudless sky, or the 
few clouds which occasionally gathered and threat- 
ened refused to part with their moisture. On each 
little ravine where gold had been found by pros- 
pecting, piles of dry dirt, thrown up by the toilers, 
awaited the rainfall before its golden treasures 
could be set free. But it was not until winter had 
fairly passed and March appeared that storms great 
enough to start the gulches came. By which time 
thousands of tiie waiting miners had left the "dry 
diggings" in disgust, leaving their piles of rich earth 
to be washed up by whoever chose. We have had 
dry winters since, but none have been so complete a 
failure as that of 1850-51. 

The miners scattered in search of other gold- 
fields, some to one part and some to others. Scott 
River drew men from the far southern counties 
with its stories of fabulous riches. Gold Bluff and 
other distant localities led others away — for it was 
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a peculiarity of the honest miner of the early day 
that a report concerning rich, new diggings was 
entitled to credence just in profKirtion to its distance 
away. The idea of changing places of abode and 
going only a few miles was a thing not to be tol- 
erated. However, we were not so badly affected as 
were our neighbors, as we had claims which held us 
for awhile. But our time came, too, in its due 
season. Reports came of the discovery of a new 
camp, where both gold and water were plenty. It 
had been found by the Indians, who had already 
panned out great sums. There was only one bad 
feature about the story, which was that this new 
placer was situated at only twenty miles distance. 
However, we could go there in one day and back 
the next, so we borrowed a couple of caballos and 
away we went. 

We found the picture had been a little overdrawn 
in reference to the abundance of water, but it was 
otherwise substantially correct. Scores of Indians 
were there with knives, scrapers and pans digging 
the soft bedrock in the shallow gulches, and each 
with from an ounce to a pound of gold-dust tied up 
in little rags. We gave the place the name of In- 
dian Diggings, and if we mistake not it retains that 
cognomen till this day. There was only the water 
from springs to wash with and the springs were 
rapidly failing; but such mines would pay to hold 
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on to. It is needless for me to add that the new 
camp was quickly populated by miners, some of 
whom came from points hundreds of miles away, 
and that all the available ground was taken up. 
The Indians were summarily driven off; then, as 
now, an Indian had no ri^ts which one of the Cau- 
casian race felt bound to respect. It was done with- 
out any trouble; perhaps if the water in the springs 
had not been failing so rapidly, it mig^t not have 
been accomplished without some bloodshed. 

As nothing much could be done during the sum- 
mer months, we divided our party; some remaining 
to look out for the claims, while the others went 
down to the Consumnes River to turn the bed of 
that stream and put in the summer. I was one of 
those who stayed at the Indian Diggings. Before 
dividing our forces, we rolled up the logs of a cabin, 
which it was to be a part of my business to finish up 
and get in readiness for the next winter. We built 
it on a litle flat close to one of the live springs, 
amidst a grove of tall, slender spruce whose boughs 
locked and interlaced far above. We knew that we 
would have to watch the claims or wc would have 
trouble when the season for mining arrived, for 
the fame of Indian Diggings had spread abroad, 
and the arrival and departure of bands of prospect- 
ing miners was a thing of daily occurrence; and 
although but little of real work could be done. 
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Others were making similar preparations. Brought 
together from so many different quarters, those who 
had secured claims and were holding them knew 
little of each other as yet, but with that spirit of 
frankness so general among the toilers of that early 
day, we were soon upon tenns of acquaintance with 
most of those around us. Water to work with there 
was none, but every company was doing more or less 
prospecting, and from the occasional pans of dirt 
brought to the spring or taken to the little creek and 
washed, we felt assured that our camp would be 
a good one when the winter rains should fairly set 
in. Among the arrivals which succeeded ours was 
one which, after a time, excited my curiosity. He 
was a young man, as indeed were the majority of 
those present, but though he watched keenly the 
various prospecting companies and seemed desirous 
of knowing what their success was, he made no 
effort to obtain a claim for himself. This surprised 
us the more, as from some words he dropped while 
at our camp, we knew that he had been in the mines 
in '49, done well in them and made a visit to the 
East. We were choke-full of enthusiasm then and 
could not understand how a man who had made 
money mining and knew how to mine would ever 
want to do anything else. We finally concluded 
him to be a gambler, waiting only until the boys 
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got "flush," to ply his vocation — in which wise wc 
were mistaken. 

Armfield, (or such was his name, remained at the 
camp for a week or ten days, then went away as un- 
expectedly as he came. I thought that was the 
last we would see of him, but was mistaken 
again. He was gone a week or so when, 
coming home from the claim one evening, 
the sight of a new white tent greeted me. 
When I had cooked and eaten supper the proprietor 
of the tent came over and it proved to be Armfield. 
He had been to Sacramento in the meanwhile, after 
some tools, he told me. He said that he had come 
to the conclusion that Indian Diggings would be a 
pretty lively camp for some years, and he thougjit 
of building a boarding house. Would I care if it 
were built near us. I put his mind at ease on that 
point and we separated. 

Armfield was up with the sun and showed that 
he was no laggard as far as work was concerned. 
There were plenty of sugar pines close at hand, and, 
with the assistance of a couple of idle miners, it was 
not long before the establishment began to assume 
shape. In the meantime a great intimacy had 
grown up between Armfield and myself, brought 
about by a sort of clannish feeling much more com- 
mon in the early days of the mines than now. We 
found that we came from the same State to this, 
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and that of itself was a passport to each other's 
friendship. To meet a man from one's own State, 
though it mig^t be from its most distant comer as 
compared to our own home, seemed like meeting a 
neigjibor. Armfield and I were from near the same 
locality; we knew some of the same people, and 
nothing more was needed. 

The new house rapidly approached completion, 
and our little cabin was overshadowed by tts com- 
paratively huge dimensions. As the finishing 
touches were being put to it, I noticed that Armfield 
had one of the rooms fitted up with extra care, and 
diat in the last load from Sacramento were carpets 
and other things that did not go to the ordinary 
make-up of a miner's boarding house. I rallied 
Armfield on his odd notion (as I supposed) and 
asked him tf he expected to have lady boarders, that 
he was taking so much pains. 

"Not boarders exactly," said Armfield. "I'd 
have told you before, but thought to take you by 
surprise. That's to be my wife's room." 

"Your wife!" said I; "you never mentioned 
that you were married." 

"No more I ain't," retorted Armfield, "but that's 
no sign I won't be. The fact is, my girl is on her 
way here now; I sent for her to come before I made 
up my mind to build, and I expect they are coming 
<^wn the Humboldt now. I at first thought I'd 
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mine, but it's better to have a steady place to stop in, 
so I built this boarding house. They left the Mis- 
souri River two months ago, and if they have fair 
luck they will be here in a week or two." 

"Does she know where to find you?" 

"Oh, yes; I looked out for that. Bill Simpson 
went out to the 'Sink' to buy stock — there's money 
in that speculation — and he'll tell them right where 
I am." 

"Are her folks coming, too?" 

"No, none of 'em. One of the neighbors is mov- 
ing out with his wife, and she thou^t she would 
rather come that way than over the Isthmus. Our 
Western folks, you know, are a little scary about 
salt water." 

The idea of settling down for life in California 
was a novel one to me then, as much so as one would 
now be of going anywhere else. But it was none of 
my kettle of iish, though I couldn't help wondering 
how a woman would like to rough it the way one 
would have to. I had thus far seen but one woman 
in the mines. 

The hot days of summer were nearly gone when 
the new hotel was completed and ready for business. 
It was not the only business house in the Diggings; 
a store, a saloon and another hotel were under way 
before many days. Though no one was yet at work, 
money was plenty and business was thriving, for 
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most of the claim owners had either gold-dust on 
hand or could easily obtain enough for all necessary 
expenses. So when Armfield invited the boys in 
to help "open the house," there was a goodly at- 
tendance of the red-shirted gentry, and the bar, 
(that most essential adjunct of every place where 
business of any kind was transacted) met with most 
liberal patronage. Scattered among the throng 
were a few fresh from "the States," the advance 
guard of the immigration that was pouring over 
the plains, while the fact that there was to be a 
sort of "house warming" had drawn together 
pretty much all the idlers in the camp. I was assist- 
ing Armtield on the occasion and dispensing the 
fluids with a liberal hand while the crowd, not to be 
outdone in liberality, was putting them down as 
fast as we put them up. 

There was a break-up of the assemblage toward 
midni^t, except of those gathered around the 
monte-banks, for those institutions were sure of 
patronage whether the mines were worked or not 
I was about to go home, when a stranger came to 
where I was standing, and, pointing to Armfield, 
asked: 

"How long has he been here?" 

"Who, Armfield?" said I; "Ohl it's between two 
and three months." 
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"Armfield?" repeated the stranger; "is that 
what you call him?" 

"That's his name," said I. 

"Well, maybe it is, but he looks enough like 
Bill Shively ( Missouri Bill, we used to call him in 
Colusa) to pass for his brother." 

"This is not your man," said I. "I knew this 
man's folks by reputation back in Illinois." 

"Wall, p'raps I'm mistaken, but don't think it. 
Lcmme have a little whisky." 

I passed the desired liquid to him and soon after 
went away. It was late when I came around next 
day and I found Armfield in the best of spirits. 

"She'll be here in less than a week, Joe," was his 
greeting. "They've got to Ragtown and will stop 
a day or two to let the animals rest a little. That 
desert, you know, is rough on stock. Bill Simpson 
saw her and told her just what road to take to get 
here. Stood the trip splendid, you bet. Won't I 
be fixed, though?" 

I gave him my congratulations as a matter of 
course. 

"I'm thinking, though, to go over and meet 'em 
at Hangtown. There's no preacher, or squire, or 
anything of that kind to splice us. Will you run 
the concern until I get back?" 

"Why, of course I will." 
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"I thought you would, and I'll take 'em by sur- 
prise. Let's see. They're about Red Lake tonight 
and tomorrow they'll cross the Sierras. Give 'em 
three days more to reach Johnson's Ranch. If I 
start from here Monday morning I'll catch them 
there, so be ready for Monday." 

The time would no doubt have passed slowly to 
Armfield had he not found so much to do to fix up 
that room. There was no end to the ways in which 
he arranged the furniture and pictures, and when I 
thought he could not find anything more to do, 
back he would be, working as busy as a nailer. 
But it was arranged at last even to his satisfaction. 

Sunday morning I was on hand to take charge 
of affairs while my friend made his preparation for 
the journey. It was only twenty or twenty-five 
miles through the mountains to the immigrant 
road, but the country was innocent of anything 
except pack trails, unless the traveler took the 
wagon road towards Sacramento until it joined the 
great thoroughfare used by the incoming immi- 
gration. Sunday in the mines is always a busy day, 
and in the state of society then it was much more 
so than at the present time. All days were pretty 
much alike to the delver in the mountains, and ii' 
the Sabbath was observed at all it was only by the 
few who had not left the faith and traditions of 
the old homestead behind them with the homestead 
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itself. The operations of the miner alone were sus- 
pended, all other branches of business seemed to go 
ahead with greater energy than during the days of 
labor. In truth Sunday was the day of the week 
for the saloons, the hotels and the gambling houses. 
As it was in other places, so it was in the goodly 
mining town of Indian Diggings. 

Toward evening, when the lengthening shadows 
of the pines cast a grateful coolness over the 
parched earth, a couple of horsemen rode slowly 
down the hill and approached the camp. They 
were well mounted, and as they reined up In front 
of Armfield's door there was nothing in their ap- 
pearance to attract unusual observation. To the 
inquiries of one as to the chance for lodging and 
a place for their horses, I told them they need go 
no further, and taking the tired animals to a shed 
which had been hastily erected for such uses, I 
gave them a liberal supply of barley and went back 
to the house. 

The strangers soon made themselves at home, 
and engaged in conversation with some of the 
miners. They said nothing to either of us in re- 
gard to the business on which they had come, nor 
as to their destination. Armlield retired early, as 
he wished to take an early start and reach Hang- 
town by noon. I noticed that the two newcomers 
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kept close watch of all his movements, but thought 
nothing of it at the time. 

"Your partner leaves the night work to you I 
see," said the elder of them, soon after Armfield 
retired. 

"He is not my partner," I answered, "I am only 
taking his place for a day or two, while he is 
away. He starts for Hangtown in the morning." 

The strangers exchanged glances. "Why, that 
is where we were going, and as he no doubt knows 
the trail well, we had better go with him." 

"You may have to ride faster than you care to," 
said I. "Where there is a woman in the case a 
man is not apt to let his horse nibble much grass by 
the roadside." 

"So there's a woman In the case, eh ?" 

"I believe so; coming over the plains, and he*ll 
meet her there." 

My communication seemed to have a great effect 
on the stranger. He walked uneasily up and down 
the room and wound up by having a whispered 
consultation with the man who came with him. 
He came to me again. 

"We may go over and may not; wake us up any- 
way in time to go with him." 

I promised to do so and soon after the games 
stopped and the house was closed. When Armfield 
arose he woke me up and I told him the request of 
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the Strangers. He went to where they had slept 
and found them already stirring. 

The cook had prepared an early breakfast, to 
which Armfield and the strangers sat down while I 
got the horses ready. They finished the meal and 
rising from the table came to where I was and 
asked for their bill. I told them the amount which 
the one who seemed to be spokesman handed to me 
and then turned to Armfield. 

"I'm sorry to interrupt your plans, my friend, 
but you can't go to Placerville today." 

"Why not?" said Armfield, flashing. 

"Because I have a bench warrant for your arrest 
from Yuba County. You're wanted up there to an- 
swer to an indictment." 

"But," said I, speaking for the first time, for the 
whole thing was so unexpected, that I hardly knew 
what was being done. "Why not go with him to 
Hangtown and have him held to answer? You are 
not obliged, are you, to appear at Marysville at 
once, if I understand the matter." 

"The offense is not bailable," said the officer, 
significantly. 

Armfield turned pale as death. "Am I to under- 
stand that I am charged with murder?" he asked^ 

"That's what the indictment says: For the 
murder of John Fielding, committed in the County 
of Yuba, in December, 1 849." 
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Armfield sprang up joyfully. "I was more than 
one hundred miles away from Yuba at the time. I 
never before heard of the man Fielding that I 
know of, and know no more about it than a child." 

"Prove that, and you're all right; but you will 
have to show it to a jury, and not to me. All I 
know is that I have a warrant for Bill Shively, alias 
Charles Armiield, and shall execute it by taking 
you to the Yuba jail. WeVe had track of you two 
or three times, but lost it again. If you ain't the 
man I hope you'll get clear, and if you are, you'll 
have to swing for It. Now, if you've got any busi- 
ness to fix up here do it at once and we will be oif." 

There was no such thing as fooling with an offi- 
cer of the law and nothing remained to be done ex- 
cept to do as he directed. It was evident to Arm- 
field and myself that he was being taken for some 
other person, and would probably have to suffer 
some annoyance before he could prove who he 
really was. He could not escape the trip to Marys- 
ville ; that was certain. At that place he hoped that 
the witnesses would see that the officers had got on 
the wrong track and he would, of course, be at once 
set at liberty. So, after giving me detailed instruc- 
tions as to his business affairs and a confidential 
message to her who had taken the long and toil- 
some journey across the continent to share his for- 
tunes, the three went away together. 
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The news of Amifield's mishap spread through 
the camp and excited considerable sensation. The 
majority thought with me that he had been taken 
for some one else, but there is always a class in every 
community disposed to believe evil rather than 
good of their fellows. But for the girl, there was 
but one feeling, that of sorrow at the news which 
would greet her upon her advent in the golden 
land. So, when some four or five days after their 
departure the white cover of an immigrant's wagon 
was seen winding down the hill and approaching 
the town, curiosity was on tiptoe to see the new- 
comers, and what effect the tidings would have on 
them. I hastened up the road to meet them as soon 
as their approach was made known to me, but ill 
news travels fast and they already knew all. 

"This is a bad business, a bad business," said 
the immigrant. "They'll hang him, won't they?" 

I questioned him and found they had received 
a very exaggerated account of the affair, as I might 
have known. A story never loses by being told a 
second time. I told hira how It really was. 

"Well, that sounds better, but the way we heard 
it, it looked pretty black. But Hetty, there, she 
wouldn't believe anything. She wanted to go right 
on to Marysvllle or wherever he's been taken, quick 
as she heard it. The trust these women have if 
wonderful now." 
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I climbed into the wagon with the family and 
Hetty and delivered the message that Armfield had 
given me. It was to the effect that she was to take 
possession of the part of the house he had fitted up 
for her, and have her friend's wife stay with her 
for company until his return, which he was confi- 
dent would be soon. I represented to her that he 
might be already free and it would be nonsense to 
go where he was at the present time. It was set- 
tled that all should be as he requested, and in a 
short time the newcomers were safely domiciled 
in the hotel. 

In three or four days a letter came from Arm- 
(ield, and matters began to look serious. Fielding, 
the murdered man, had been a farmer and as such 
employed hands to help him, but being of a peevish 
disposition the men he hired seldom remained long 
with him, but as soon as they earned a little money 
took it and went on to the mines. Three or four 
days before he was killed he employed a passing 
man, who gave the name of Shively. Shively was 
seen by one or two of the neighbors, but they 
formed no acquaintance with him. One morning 
Fielding was found in a dying condition, but he 
lived long enough to tell those who found him that 
his new man had struck him down, robbed and left 
him for dead. The search that was made for 
Shively was a fruitless one. Once he had been 
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heard of in a distant camp on the headwaters of the 
Feather River; then the report came that he had 
been seen on a Panama steamer, going East. The 
officers concluded he would escape their pursuit, 
and had given it up, when they heard again that he 
was at Indian Diggings under an assumed name. 
This led to the arrest of Armfield, as I have de- 
tailed, and the strange part of the story was that 
those who had seen Shively during the short time 
he was in Fielding's employ positively identified 
Armfield as the man. 

Hetty had received another letter of similar im- 
port. I handed her the one I had received and she 
read It eagerly. When she had finished she turned 
to me. "We must go to Marysville," she said, 
"Will you go?" 

"If you wish, certainly." 

"I do wish it; you believe him innocent, do you 
not ?" 

"I do. A man who commits that crime and once 
gets out of the State would hardly venture back 
again, much less have a wife come to join him and 
settle down." 

"I should think it would be easy enough to prove 
who he is, these people here knew him back home 
and there are others who knew him when a boy." 

"That's not the point, though. Any man can 
change his name for the time being and that is what 
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they will claim he has done. We will have to find 
the true criminal (which I fear is a hopeless task), 
or find the men Charley was with at the time the 
crime was committed. The express wagon goes in 
the morning and will take us to Sacramento in one 
day. From there we go on the steamboat and will 
be in Marysville the next afternoon. 

I need not detail the incidents of our journey, 
nor of the meeting between Armiield and his be- 
trothed. Leaving them together, I went to have 
a talk with the legal gentleman who had been re- 
tained for the defense. We had a long consulta- 
tion and I found his professional feelings were 
thoroughly interested. 

"It would be a plain case of mistaken identity," 
he said, in conclusion, "were it not for one thing 
which will be hard to prove. That is the where- 
abouts of your friend at the time the crime was 
committed. He tells me that they passed the win- 
ter of that year in the Antoine Canyons; that him- 
self and partner found a rich streak there in the 
fall, kept the knowledge of it to themselves, packed 
in their provisions quietly and went to work. The 
first snowfall shut off all communication with the 
outside, and for four months they saw no human 
being except each other. They came out of the 
canyon together, went East together and separated 
in New York City to go to their respective homes. 
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Snow, his partner, was a Rhode Island man, but 
Armiield has forgotten his address." 

"Was Snow a married man ?" 

"No." 

"Then he is more than likely to have come back 
here. We'll put an advertisement in the Times and 
Transcript that may bring us information of his 
present locality." 

"Do so," said the old lawyer. "Unless we can 
find that man Snow, we have a bad case. The most 
I can do for your friend now is to stave off the trial 
while we search for him. Do you know," he 
added, "that we have got to prove him not to be 
the guilty party ; that in the present state of public 
feelings a verdict of acquittal that left doubts in 
the minds of the populace might be his death war- 
rant. There have been so many mockeries of jus- 
tice called trials, within the past year that the peo- 
ple become excited, take the law into their own 
hands and hang the accused to the nearest tree? 
Only last week they strung up a man at Quincy 
against whom there was scarcely a particle of what 
could be called 'legal evidence.' We must feel our 
way as we go." 

I knew the old lawyer told the truth, and I left 
his of&ce in no very cheerful frame of mind. Re- 
turning to the jail I found Armfield and Hetty in 
close conversation in the keeper's room. It was 
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evident that their interview during my absence had 
been a painful one. 

"Now, Joe, I'll tell you what we've planned, or 
rather what she has planned, for I don't want her 
to do it. But this girl has ciphered it out that we 
are to be married at once." 

"That's just what you might have expected," 
said I. "But what then? You can't keep house 
here, nor do I think you would be allowed even this 
much liberty after today. This house is pretty well 
watched, I can tell you." 

"I was just coming to that. She'll go back widi 
you and run the house — it's coming on that time of 
year when it will pay if it ever does. All I've got 
in the world is put in that house, and I'm in debt 
besides. Money we must have to get mc out of this 
trouble, and lots of it, too." 

I could sec no better plan and soon left them to- 
gether again. That evening the ceremony was per- 
formed in the keeper's room in my presence and 
that of two or three ladies of the young city who 
had learned Hetty's story and were disposed to 
give her all the comfort and encouragement in 
their power. To me the marriage ceremony is al- 
ways an impressive one, but there are none I can 
recall in a life of fifty years more sad and solemn 
of all such occasions it has been my fortune to wit- 
ness, than on that September evening of 1851. 
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The news of our return to the diggings brought 
all the boys in to learn the result of our trip. It is 
needless for me to say that the story of the wedding 
at the jail, set off with all the imbellishments proper 
to the occasion, elicited an unqualified expression of 
approval. 

"That's a girl worth tying to," was the expres- 
sion of one and all. 

Meanwhile the boarding house flourished, and 
as the absent miners began to come in from their 
river claims to make final preparations for the win- 
ter, its business daily increased. Part of this might 
have been due to the superior excellence of the 
viands which graced the long table of the dining 
room — for Hetty and her immigrant friend pre- 
sided over the culinary department — but, looking 
back through a vista of more than twenty-five 
years, I incline to a belief that a desire to help^he 
young couple out was the dominant feeling which 
actuated the motley assemblage of boarders at 
"The Miners* Rest." 

But if we were favored in one respect, we were 
making very little headway in others. The adver- 
tisement to ascertain the whereabouts of Snow had 
been inserted in the papers and appeared in the 
long list of "information wanted," which formed a 
leading feature of the advertising of the day. Re- 
sponses came, but they were unsatisfactory, and at 
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last came the crushing news that Snow had re- 
turned to this State, joined a party of prospectors 
going north, and was killed by the Indians in the 
Pitt River Country. With diis intelligence, the 
prospect for a release for Charley Armfield seemed 
distant indeed. 

The rains of autumn had begun and all was life 
and activity in the camp of Indian Divings. Not 
much water was required to run a rocker and 
enough had fallen to start the litde gulches to 
work. The Indian Divings began to feel the first 
flush of prosperity and our business throve. The 
express wagon increased the number of its trips to 
accommodate the increase of business and we no 
longer had to wait till the end of the week for our 
letters from Sacramento. "The Miners' Rest" be- 
came a sort of postoffice, to which all expecting let- 
ter? made their semi-weekly resort. 

"Wish I was home for a week now," said one of 
the boarders, a long, lean Yankee, after perusing 
a letter he received. 

"Why don't you wish for three months while 
you're about it?" Put in another. "If you're 
goin' to wish, wish for somethin'." 

"Oh, a week 'ud do me. That 'ud carry me over 
Thanksgiving, and that 'ud be all I'd want." 

"What in thunder is Thanksglvin' ?" asked a son 
of old "Pike," of me. 
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"Thanks^ving? Oh, that's a custom in vogue 
down East. The Governor appoints a day for the 
people of his State to observe. Some go to church 
and observe in that way; others have a good din- 
ner and take that means of showing themselves 
grateful for the blessings of the year." 

"Them last fellows are sensible," rejoined my 
Missouri friend. "There is somewhat to be thank- 
ful for if youVe got a good dinner. I vote we have 
a Thanksgivin'." 

"It can't be did," said another, who was evi- 
dently a stidder for trifles. "We ain't got no tur- 
keys ; besides the Guv'nor hain't sot any day for it." 

"Turkey be hanged," responded the Missourian, 
"I'll agree to furnish as fat a deer as can be found 
twixt here and the Volcano, and that's better nor 
turkey any day. We can be thankful whether the 
Guv'nor tells us to or not." 

The idea of holding a regular old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving was received with high favor, es- 
pecially by the New Englanders present. Although 
Hetty felt little like entering into anything for the 
social enjoyment tt would bring, yet as a business 
stroke, it promised well, and she readily agreed to 
prepare the dinner for as many as chose to come. 

In the crowds that came and went I saw many 
old faces, men who had been on wild-goose chases 
to distant localities, who had returned with a good 
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Stock of experience, to settle down near the old 
dij^ngs again. Among them was one who had 
crossed the plains in the same company with me, 
but whom I had not seen since reaching the mines. 
He was now located at Cedarville, six miles dis- 
tant, and had come over to take a took at the now 
somewhat famous camp. Our greeting was hearty. 

"I want to get acquainted with die woman here 
before I go back," said he, after we had talked over 
everything we could think of. "We've come to 
this spludge today more to give her a little lift than 
anything else. We've heard about her trouble and 
like her grit, you bet." 

I told him to wait until the woik of the day was 
over and the wish should be gratified. By this 
time the house was pretty well filled with miners, 
many of them from a distance who had come over 
to partake of their first Thanksgiving dinner in the 
mines. 

Alt things must have an ending and so did that 
Thanksgiving Day. When the women folks had 
got their work done for the day I went in with Sit- 
verthom and introduced him to Mrs. Armsfield as 
an old friend whom the accident of mining life had 
thus thrown into my presence so unexpectedly. 
Leaving them together I returned to my place in 
the bar room where the crowd was getting quite 
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jolly, and showering out the gold-dust in payment 
for cigars and liquor with a liberal hand. 

He remained in the room with the ladies for an 
hour or more, and when he came out the boys were 
breaking up and we went to talking again. He 
had had a varied experience since we parted and 
the narration of his adventures was interesting to 
me. 

"I saw one man," said he, "that I s'pose is kin 
to these women folks. At least I judge so, for his 
daguerreotype lays with others on the table in 
there." 

"What was his name?" I asked, carelessly. 

"Well, I don't know as I ever heard his name. 
He generally went by the name of 'Missouri Bill.' 
A rough sort of fellow, too." 

"You are mistaken, there. There are no daguer- 
reotypes but those of her own folks. Where did 
you know this 'Missouri Bill'?" 

"Saw him last about three weeks ago, down in 
Mariposa, And if that ain't his picture, it's that of 
his twin brother, and I'll swear it." 

I stepped hurriedly into the room, and selecting 
Armfield's picture from the pile of daguerreotypes 
from the pile handed it to him. "Is that your 
man?" I asked. 

"It is, except the rig. I never saw him in that 
rig." 
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"That," said I, "is Charley Armfield; the pic- 
ture was taken when he was East a year ago." 

"Maybe you're right, but I could have sworn it 
to be the same man." 

Our readers need not be assured that with the 
clue thus obtained we did not let the grass grow 
under our feet. In less than two weeks Armfield 
was set at liberty, and his place in the felon's cell 
filled by the real culprit. I saw the two men to- 
gether, and when I saw the strongly marked resem- 
blance between them, especially when they were 
dressed nearly alike in the mining clothes common 
to all at that period, I did not wonder that those 
who had only seen Shively casually during the few 
days he worked for Fielding, should think that in 
Armfield they saw the accused. I heard after- 
ward that on his trial, this resemblance was dwelt 
on until the jury refused to bring in a verdict of 
"willful murder," but compromised on a lower 
crime, which carried only imprisonment as the 
penalty. 

Charley took hold at "The Miners' Rest" and 
ran it with great success for a year or two, while I 
rejoined my partner in the claim. I have not seen 
him now, for more than twenty years, but I doubt 
if any of us will ever forget what results followed 
our first Thanksgiving dinner in the mines. 
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THE RESERVOIRS 

A Christmas Story 

It was before ber at last, la black and white, — 
the decree of the court with Its official seal attached. 
She was a free woman — free in every sense of the 
word. Free to resume the name she had home 
when a maiden; free to choose her own habitation 
and mode of life ; free, even, to contract a new alli- 
ance, which should be severed, perhaps, as coldly 
as had this been severed, and the words — sweet and 
solemn they had seemed to her at the time — "what 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder," 
be once more proven a mockery and a lie. 

Yet it cannot be said that Mary Willard found 
happiness, in any sense of the word, in her new- 
found liberty. For with the decree and its seal 
tying before her, she could not keep back the vis- 
ions of the past which rose in her eyes, and would 
fill their vista whether she would or no. In the 
happy, happy years gone by, when, amid other 
scenes and in other lands, she had first found reason 
to believe herself beloved. In the days so well 
remembered, when surrounded by the loving 
friends of herself and her chosen husband, she had 
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spoken the words so freely and so gladly, which 
then seemed to have bound her irrevocably to the 
being at her side. In the years of later date, when 
standing at the little bed of their only one, they had 
together watched the fleeting of its spirit, and only 
turned away at the last moment, when hope seemed 
to have bidden farewell to their hearts forever, 
each to find in the whispered words of the other the 
bond of consolation which only the knowledge of 
a common sorrow can give. In the still later years, 
when the spirit of enterprise had sent her husband's 
strong arm to delve among the mines and moun- 
tains of the Golden State, and like the true, good 
wife she then was, she had followed his fortunes. 
Why should they come crowding upon her now, 
mocking her in the hour of her apparent triumph ? 
We shall not undertake to say that she had been 
wholly blameless, or wholly to blame for what oc- 
curred. Between two fiery natures it needed but a 
spark to kindle Into flame passions which were too 
proud to admit an acknowledgment of wrong, ex- 
cept in the secret recesses of the heart. A lightly 
spoken word, given swift currency by the ready 
breath of scandal, was the seed which had borne 
a plenteous harvest in the field of ruin to domestic 
bliss. From this one starting point, others had 
arisen and, when the final step was taken on the 
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part of the wife, it had been met with no oppo- 
sition. 

The night before the day on which our story 
opens had witnessed the closing of the opening 
storm of winter. For days together the rains had 
beaten down piteously on the parched earth, while 
the cheerful patter, patter, on the roofs at night, 
had carried joy to the hearts of the miners, to 
whom its welcome sound had been strat\ge for 
many days. A clear, bright, sunny day, with the 
air as soft and balmy as in springtime, though the 
snow-capped summits of the mountains surround- 
ing, from which the dark green of the clumps of fir 
and pine stood out to relieve the eye from iht daz- 
zling brightness of the winter vestments, dispelled 
such a thought. It was a day too bright and lovely 
to be passed wholly indoors, and although she knew 
the ground would be cold and damp beneath her 
feet, yet a walk would serve to turn the current of 
her thoughts, which would run into channels that 
could not be controlled. 

She had scarce passed the threshhold when she 
saw an approaching visitor, and intuitively divined 
that his business was with her, rather than with any 
of those with whom she was making her tem- 
porary home. She turned back, for she was in no 
mood to seek a partner for her walk in the gentle- 
man whose neatly trimmed whiskers and spotless 
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linen proclaimed him as one of the "ladies' men" 
of the camp. The gentleman followed her in and 
was not long in making his errand known. There 
was to be a Christmas tree and a good time gener- 
ally on Christmas eve, he said. Would Mrs. Wil- 
lard honor him so far as to be his partner on that 
occasion ? 

"Of course she will," was the answer which 
came from Mrs. Sanders, the woman of the house, 
before Mary had time to make any answer. "She's 
not agoing to stay mewed up here by herself on that 
night, for we are all agoing. I'll answer for her, 
for that." 

"I don't know," said Mary, " as I will care to go 
that evening." 

"Well, I do. What on airth will keep you at 
home? 'Tain't as though you were not free to go 
where you pleased, and stay as long as you like." 

There was a sophistry about this that Mary did 
not reply to. Still she did not say that she would 
accept the invitation ; neither did she positively de- 
cline, and when the gentleman took his departure 
it was with the implied understanding that he 
should call for her on the evening in question. 

It was not an easy matter for Mary Willard to 
make up her mind to court society in her present 
mood of mind. For though the law of the land 
had been invoked in her behalf, and its decision 
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had been to her justification, the proud spirit whidi 
had upheld her in die presence of others and had 
borne her through, thus far, in the solitude of her 
own presence, gave way, and she now looked with 
bitter regret at the last act, of her own seeking, 
which had closed the door of reconciliation. How 
would this news be received at home ? How could 
the opinions of those she held most dear be brought 
to justify her, as ^e had been justified by those 
by whom she was surrounded? It would not be 
done, she knew, for with them the marriage tie 
was one not thoughtlessly to be assumed, nor lightly 
to be shaken oS. 

The continued chatter of her landlady annoyed 
her — she wanted to be alone. Resuming the in- 
terrupted walk, her feet strayed, almost against 
her will, into the path leading into the flat where 
the claim in which George Willard worked was 
situated. Absorbed in her thoughts, she did not 
notice this until she was aroused by the familiar 
voice of one of his partners: 

"Why, Mrs. Willard, are you lost?" 

She started and looked up. 

"Don't be scared; I ain't half as bad as I look. 
Cutting blue bedrock, you know, don't add much to 
a fellow's beauty." 

"Is that what you are doing?" said Mary, glanc- 
ing at his spattered appearance. 
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"Well, I should think it was, and has been for 
the last three months. But there's an end of all 
things, and there'll soon be one of that." 

"George is with you?" she asked. 

"Oh, yes; he's up the ditch just now, seeing if 
there's danger of slides. I've just been up to shut 
the reservoirs, and I look for him back any min- 
ute. Sorry that you and him are two again, and 
I guess he Is, but everybody knows his own busi- 
ness best." 

Mary hastened to turn the conversation. "I 
hope you'll do well," she said; "you've all worked 
hard enough to deserve it." 

"Well, that's so; but unfortunately success does 
not always reward merit, when it's mining. You've 
seen old Bill Sharp — ^Whisky Bill, they call him. 
He's never out of diggings. When he sticks his 
pick in the ground, he's got a good claim. Dang 
it, I'd rather have his luck than a license to steal. 
But I must get to work," and he turned away. 

"Mr. Sims," she called after him. He turned 
around. "Please say nothing to — to George of 
having met me, will you?" 

"Mum's the word, ma'am, if you wish it. I'll 
not tell him you inquired for him, sartln. That I 
take is what you mean. I'm sorry, though, you 
can't come down and see the diggings as you used 
to. Forty feet in the bedrock now, and timbers so 
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thick you couldn't drop a hat to the t>ottoni of the 
ditch. Good-bye." 

He was oS again and Mary was alone. And 
which way to go she hardly knew. She did not 
care to meet her husband that day, above all others, 
and yet, let her go any way she would, they were 
liable to meet. She went back to where the trail 
forked, one branch leading to the reservoirs, the 
other by the house from which she had come, and 
which could be plainly seen from the junction. 
There, catching sight of an approaching figure, she 
hastily ran behind a thick clump of manzanltas and 
waited until it should have gone by. 

It was George, returning from the trip up the 
ditch, of which Sims had spoken. It was the first 
time she had seen him since the action had com- 
menced, for from that time he had sedulously 
avoided the chance of meeting her. He came 
along, and from her secure point of observation 
she watched him with eager eye. As he passed the 
junction of the trails, he gave a quick glance 
toward her residence, then moving further on 
until the undergrowth concealed his form, gazed 
long and earnestly over the tops of the low bushes 
toward the spot where he believed her at that mo- 
ment to be. Perhaps he thought to see her, if 
but for a moment; but if so he was doomed to dis- 
appoinment. As it was, unconscious of the gaze 
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fixed upon him, he turned and moved slowly and 
sadly away. 

Her first impulse was to call after his retreat- 
ing form, but her tongue refused to do its office. 
Watching him until he disappeared, she again 
sought the path and went on — ^why she knew not — 
in the direction of the reservoirs. And, indeed, it 
seemed to her, that in all her movements that day 
she was not governed by her own volition, but 
guided by a will superior to her own. The reser- 
voirs were three in number, nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the claim they were used to woric, on the 
gently rising ground of a "blind" ravine. They 
were located one above the other in such a way that 
the water from the upper one would pass through 
both the others when the gates were hoisted, and 
the common way of using them had been to hoist 
all the gates at once, and gauge the flow of water 
from the lowest and largest of the three. Until 
now the ditch had not afforded water to fill them 
all, but the heavy rains of the past few days had 
increased its volume greatly, and when she stepped 
upon the bank the crystal stream was pouring 
dirough the waste-ways of die upper two, and fill- 
ing rapidly the one Into which she looked. 

How clear and bright the water looked that 
mirrored back her form. It seemed to invite her 
to that repose, within its depths, which earth denied 
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her. How strangely she felt today; how her head 
burned and throbbed. She could look for one mo- 
ment in the limpid waters and see each pebble in 
the gravelly bottom; then her head would swim 
and all grow darit before her vision. 

The thought crossed her mind, Why had she 
come to diis spot? Was it only to die? To be 
found by him, [wihaps, when the cold grasp of 
death was laid upon her? She shuddered at the 
thought, and moving cautiously to the edge of 
the slowly rising water, dipped her handkerchief 
down into it, and bathing her burning brow, found 
in its icy coldness, some measure of relief. 

But not altogether, for yet there was a dimness 
of vision which had not passed away. For the 
water, which had at first appeared so clear and 
limpid in her sight, was now opaque and yellow, 
rising rapidly, as if hungry for her, while the sound 
of its ruling filled her ears. She hastened to 
climb back up the embankment again, and then 
she knew it was not a deception of the imagination, 
but a reality that she saw. Softened by the heavy 
rains, the embankment of the upper reservoir was 
giving away, and the dissolving earth, through 
which a channel, rapidly deepening and widening, 
was cutting its way, was what gave the water be- 
fore her its yellow tinge. She took in the conse- 
quences at a glance. The breaking of the upper 
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reservoir would be followed, in turn, by that of 
each of die others, when the combined waters of all 
would sweep down to the creek in an angry tor- 
rent, whose fury nothing could withstand. She 
knew that if this torrent came upon Geot^ and his 
partners unawares, while they were at work in the 
deep and narrow bedrock cut of which Sims had 
spoken, it would give them no chance whatever of 
escape. Turning away, ^e stepped cautiously 
down the bank, until she reached the beaten path, 
down which she started with the speed of a fright- 
ened deer, knowing well that life and death de- 
pended upon her footsteps. 

It seemed an age to her, although it vras but a 
few minutes before she stood where she could look 
from the high, perpendicular banks down into the 
claim. There was no one in sight, and she knew 
she must go farther with her message of warning, 
for the duU thud of the heavy picks, mingled in 
with the sharper, measured clang of the sledge and 
drill, told her that, as she had feared, they were all 
working in the deep cut. One glance behind her 
assured her that there was no time to be lost — 
already the waters w<ere pouring over the embank- 
ment on which she had stood — leaping and flashing 
in the sunlight as they came. She ran swiftly down 
the steep, crooked path, and in a moment more 
stood on the bare, shelly bedrock beside the ditch. 
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"Oh, Mr. Sims," she cried, for he was the only 
one she saw, "where are the others? The reser- 
roirs are breaking." 

"No I" said Sims, looking up, with his pick 
poised in readiness for another blow; "is that so? 
It's only a squirrel hole, I redton." 

"Indeed, it is not," she cried earnestly. "Do tell 
George to come up. It is running over the big 
reservoir all around like a wall." 

"The d — 1 it is I" ejaculated Mr. Sims, quite 
startled out of his sense of propriety. "Hey, boys I 
Bill, George, Kentuck I Grab your tools and come 
out. The reservoirs are busted and things will go 
fiukin* here in just no time." 

They did not need to be told a second time, but 
started without standing on "the order of their 
going." Sims was the first to reach ^e spot where 
she stood — just as the roar of the advancing tor- 
rent smote upon their ears. 

"Where's George?" she asked, her face white 
with anxiety and terror. 

"He was bringing up the lowest level," an- 
swered Sims. "He's got a litde further to come 
than them fellers," pointing to the two blasters 
who had just climbed out. "My God, he's 
stopped," he continued, as with a deafening crash 
the stream burst over the bank. 
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She looked down with a face of despair. To 
think she should be only a moment too late I He 
was just beneath them, and as he looked upward 
their eyes met, for the first time in many days. 

"Come up on the timbers," cried Kentuck; "you 
can't make it in any other way." 

He understood the motion accompanying the 
words, which were lost in the overwhelming roar 
of the descending waters. Gathering his strength 
for a mighty effort, he sprang up, and catching 
one of the lowest timbers, swung himself upon it 
just as the stream (which had been for a moment 
checked by a low channel back) passed swiftly 
under his feet. From brace to brace he came up 
like a squirrel, and soon the strong arms of his 
partners had him safely landed. He turned to the 
spot where he had seen his wife standing, and a cry 
of agony burst from his heart as he saw her lying, 
pale and lifeless, with her cheek to the ragged rock. 

"Let's take her up, boys," said Kentuck, who of 
them all seemed to be the most cool and collected. 
"We ain't out of the woods yet, by a long chalk. 
That ditch hasn't vent enough to carry what'II be 
on us in a minute more, and we'd better get up 
and get out of here while we can." 

Tenderly, as if she were an infant, they raised her 
and started up the narrow trail. Kentuck was 
rig^t, for scarce had they commenced the ascent 
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when the final crash came. The last and greatest 
of the reservoirs was gone — the avalanche of 
waters tore over the bank in all directions, almost 
sweeping them from their feet where they stood. 
It lasted but a minute, but that minute was enough 
for it to do its work of destruction as effectually as 
years could have been. 

"It's been touch and go with us, boys," said Ken- 
tuck, as they reached the level ground and paused, 
partly to take breath and partly to look upon the 
scene of destruction. "We'd gone to kingdom 
come with our gunvboots on, if it weren't for the 
grit and forethought of this gal. Poor creetur; 
she stood it bully till she seed you was all right — 
then she kind of lost her grip, and drapped all holts 
to wunst. A little good nussin*, though, will bring 
her 'round. George, old boy, this thing sets in- 
fernal rough onto us; don't it? It's ondid in a 
minute what's taken us years to do. But if it brings 
that gal and you together agin so's you'll stick, 
damme if I don't say 'Amen' to my part of it, jest 
as long as I live." 

But what Kentuck thought about the "little nus- 
nn' " did not prove to be the case. The seeds of 
disease had been in her system; the excitement she 
had undergone only hastened their development, 
and for many days her life hung trembling in the 
balance; while her distracted mind, ever wander- 
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ing back to the realms of memory, lived in the 
past, and laid bare the most secret recesses of her 
heart. 

It was days, nay, weeks, ere Mary Willard again 
opened her eyes with the lig^t of reason shining 
from within them. She could hardly persuade her- 
self she was not dreaming, for although her apart- 
ment had a strangely familiar look, it was not one 
she could have been led to eiqiect. It was not her 
room at Mrs. Sanders', but her room at her hus- 
band's house, and it looked as though she had 
never, even for an hour, left it. There was the 
great mirror in its usual place, her favorite pic- 
tures where they had been hung by her own hands, 
and the snowy coverlet on the bed was the one she 
had made the first happy summer of her wedded 
life. She closed her eyes again, and wondered if 
what she had seen was reality, or only imagination. 
Gradually it all came to her mind — the separation, 
the proceedings in the court, and last of all, the 
walk up the reservoirs and what had followed. She 
could not reconcile these things with her present 
surroundings, and hoped that it was but the mem- 
ory of a painful dream, remembered only for the 
fancied suffering it had brought her. Her thoughts 
became confused in trying to solve the problem 
they had given, and it was only -when she essayed 
to rise upon her elbow and look around her, that 
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she came to the knowledge of her own weakness. 
As she fell back to her pillow, there was a quick 
step to the side of the bed, and she saw the hag- 
gard, careworn face of her husband looking down 
eagerly upon her. 

"What has happened, George?" she asked, 
faintly. 

"Dion't speak, darling; you have been very uck, 
but are better now. Now lie very still while I call 
the doctor, for such are his directions." 

He passed from the room and presently returned 
with the village physician. His view of the pa- 
tient's condition was a most hopeful one, and with 
a strict injunction to remain quiet and not permit 
herself to become excited about anything, he took 
his departure, leaving them alone. 

For a few moments they were silent, when she 
made a motion which brought his face close to her 
own: 

"I thought I heard music, George?" 

"You did, Mary; they are dancing at the hall, 
in honor of Christmas eve." 

Christmas eve. It all came clear to her now. 
The past was no dream, the remembrance of which 
she could put aside at pleasure. And this was the 
Christmas party she had been invited to attend, 
and to which invitation she had given a half as- 
sent. He gathered from her looks that painful 
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thoughts were passing through her mind, and 
bending close to her, whispered : 

"Mary, we have both been foolish, and it has 
made us very wretched; but we will not talk of it 
now. Try and compose yourself to rest, and when 
you have the strength to talk to me, I will tell you 
how I have prayed, God only knows how earnestly, 
for the moment when I could hear the sweet words 
of forgiveness fall from your lips. How I have 
dreaded lest you should be taken from me with 
those words unspoken. To ask you to trust to me 
once more, and may God deal with me as I do with 
thee." 

She smiled in reply to his earnest words and 
manner of speaking, and the wan hand she had 
given within his own gave a faint pressure. Then 
she fell into a deep and quiet slumber, which con- 
tinued until the lengthening shadows were falling 
from the westward, and the day was far advanced. 

She lay quiet for a time, thinking upon her 
course of action. It did not take her long to de- 
cide upon that, and with her determination came 
visions of the future which enchanted her thoughts. 
A light step by the bedside awoke her from her 
reverie, and she saw one of her neighbor ladies 
standing by her. 

"My husband?" she asked. 
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"He'll come at once. He went to lie down and 
left orders to be called whenever you awoke." And 
in a moment George was with her. 

I Day?" she asked. 

, and good will to man, upon this 
: wait for a better one, George." 
her meaning, and a messenger 
or a minister. "There is one 
e to have present, Mary — Ken- 
to go and look for him myself." 
th a nod, and he went out. When 
Lie old partner was with him. 
said that worthy, cheerfully, 
1 not looking nl^ as peekid as I 
d. Why, you'll be as peert and 
ard in a couple of weeks. How 
air you feelin' anyhow?" 

^e thanked him and said that she was real well ; 
only rather weak. 

"Oh, that's nat'rally to be looked for, you 
know. Now, I'll have to go again, but I'm liable 
to drop in on you any minute." 

"Not yet," said George; "we want you to stay 
to our wedding.'* 

"Is that so ? Now you're talking sense. This 
news makes a better Christmas for me than a dol* 
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lar to the pan in the gravel TTOuld. Whose notion 
was it to have it today?" 

"Hers." 

"Of course it was," said Kentuck, with a saga- 
dous look. "I'd a knowed that without asldn' if I'd 
a stopped to think. George, ^e's a trump. She's 
a heart flush in twenty-deck." 

"Kentuck pays you a high compliment," said 
George to Mary, who looked puzzled. "Every- 
thing goes by the cards with him. He means to 
tell you that you are the best there is." 

"That's it, ma'am, exactly. But I tell you, if I 
thought I could make one 'draw' and get a gal like 
you, I'd never raise back on two pa'r ag'in. I'd 
never touch a keerd." 

The arrival of the clergyman checked the flow 
of Kentuck's jargon, and, after a little general con- 
versation, the ceremony was proceeded with. The 
re-united couple took on themselves the sacred ob- 
ligations with a far deeper sense of their signifi- 
cance than before. In the months of their separa- 
tion they had learned to study the faults and fail- 
ings which were hidden in their own bosoms, and to 
know that the security of domestic happiness lies in 
reciprocal kindness and mutual forbearance. Study- 
ing each the happiness of the other, neither had oc- 
casion to regret tfie day on which the divorced wife 
took her solitary walk in the direction of "The 
Reservoirs." 
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THE LEGEND OF HUMBUG 
GULCH 

A HOLIDAY STORY WITH A MORAL. 

It was always a mystery to most people what 
kept Jake Morton on Humbug Gulch. It was very 
true that in early days Humbug had some rich s[)ots 
in it, and if report told the truth, Jake had, him- 
self, at one time made quite a little "raise" from 
the banks and bars of that now-condemned stream. 
But the "raise," if Jake had ever had any, had long 
since found its way into the pockets of more for- 
tunate men, ^triiile Jake alone, of the many miners 
who had at different times, essayed to make Hum- 
bug pay, still lived there and woriced among its 
boulders. If Humbug had ever had a palmy day, 
it must have been many years ago, for it was pretty 
well understood, among the quid nuncs who are to 
be found in every mining camp, that Jake Morton 
had not made a good day's wages there for four 
years. He always got a little gold, they knew; 
enough so that he kept his accounts pretty well bal- 
anced with the merchants and butchers of Slab- 
town, which romantically named village was the 
source from which the Hermit of Humbug drew his 
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supplies, but then, if a man wants to woik for just 
his "grub," he can make that almost anywhere, and 
not be compelled to camp off in such an out-of-the- 
way place as that which he had chosen. 

But Jake Morton had a theory of his own in re- 
lation to the diggings on Humbug, and that theory 
he wisely kept to himself. So the stray miners 
whom curiosity in regard to Jake's movements, or 
a desire to win success by striking a prospect where 
everyone else had failed, who from time to time 
made their appearance at Jake's cabin, armed with 
pan and pick and other paraphernalia of "ye pros- 
pector," always left with a profound disgust, both 
of the gulch itself, and of any man who would fool 
away his time by staying in such a miserable section, 
where, as "Kentuck No. i" once said, "A man 
might ground sluice a year before he'd take out 
gold enough to fill a holler tooth." So bad, indeed, 
had become the reputation of the Humbug dig- 
gings, that even John Chinaman, with his everlast- 
ing rocker, seldom strayed up that way, but on the 
other hand gave them a wide berth. All this, how^ 
ever, was just what Jake desired. He had been on 
the guldi 80 long that he knew just where every 
good spot in it had been, and he could pick around 
these spots and make a few dollars at any time 
when, in trying to prove the truth of his theory, he 
found himself running "light." 
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The winter had set in unusually stormy, and the 
holidays had arrived, when the events detailed in 
this most truthful legend are said to have trans- 
pired. For several days the rain had poured down 
in torrents, swelling each little stream beyond its 
due proportions, while the tops of the hills and die 
sides of the loftier mountains were clothed in the 
fleecy garments of snow. Jake stood in the door 
of his old log cabin, looking out upon the swollen 
stream and the gloomy sky, with a most discon- 
tented expression of countenance. If an "honest 
miner" of the present day ^ould look upon such 
a scene with the slightest degree of disapprobation, 
he would be at once adjudged a lit candidate for 
Stodaon, for miners now believe if we could only 
have a "wet winter" the whole year around we 
would soon get rich. But the secret of Jake's dis- 
content was this : he wanted to go to town. Man 
is defined to be an animal gregarious in instincts, 
and Jake, albeit he lived and worked by himself, 
could enjoy the society of his fellow-man as well 
as anybody. Moreover, it was the last day of the 
year, and the idea of commencing a New Year in 
the solitudes of Humbug Gulch was, for some rea- 
son, unusually distasteful to its lone inhabitant. 
He stut^ed some time profoundly whether he 
should defy the elements and make a start anyhow. 
But the thought of wading through the ice-cold 
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waters of Gambler's Ravine, and then perhaps find- 
ing the footbridge washed away at the White Mule 
Gulch, was too strong for him, and with a last 
lingering look at the darkening sky, he gathered an 
armful of dry wood from the shed and entered his 
cabin. 

The short winter day soon drew to a close, while 
the storm without raged with renewed fury. When 
Jake had eaten supper and put things a little to 
rights, he piled a fresh lot of wood in the broad 
fire-place, and, drawing a comical imitation of an 
easy chair before the cheerful fire, fell into a 
dreamy reverie. Naturally enough his thoughts 
reverted to the scene of by-gone days, to the holi- 
day festivities which had been so heartily celebrated 
in the old house at home, and the temptation to 
compare his present mode of life to that to which 
he had been accustomed became irresistible. He 
looked around upon the bare walls of the rough 
cabin which had been his home for so many weary 
years, and took mental note of the rude furniture 
which formed its only embellidiment. A few pots 
and skillets, blackened with long and constant use; 
two or three frying pans hanging to nails driven in 
the logs; dishrags nailed to the end of a stick; a 
pine table, on which stood one clean plate and half 
a dozen dirty ones; these, with a broom and an 
old, long-handled shovel (which had once done 
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duty in the claim and now did the same in the fire- 
place) standing in the comer, constituted the adorn- 
ments of his home. A little shelf on which were 
ranged a number of books, was the only thing that 
had a home-like appearance to him that ni^t. One 
glance was enough for Jake, who elapsed into his 
reverie again, while the storm raged on without, 
and the waters of the gulch, a few rods from the 
door, roared in a manner which told of their fast 
gathering strengdi. 

"This is a sweet old place for a man to be in on 
New Year's eve," soliloquized Jake, who, like men 
generally who are much alone, had contracted the 
habit of talking to himself. "It's just as good 
though as to be down-town. What's Christmas or 
New Year more than any other day to a fellow in 
the mines? Let me find that lead once that the 
Fleming boys had, and Pit get to a civilized coun- 
try, quicker." 

Oh, ho, Mr. Morton, so it's the search for a lost 
lead that keeps you a resident of Humbug t Well, 
we know a great nuny miners who have hunted for 
a pay-streak that somebody else had in former 
years, but it's not very often that they find it. 

His eyes wandered sleepily around until they 
again rested on the old shovel in the comer. 

"You've been a pretty good shovel in your day," 
said Jake, apostrophizing the battered tool; "you 
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helped me to work out the best spot I ever found in 
the gulch. I'd like to find another spot like that." 

"What good would it do you?" returned the 
shovel, which seemed to take on some semblance to 
a human form and advance toward him. 

Jake started from his seat at hearing the shovel 
address him so curtly. But the shovel was sitting 
just as he had left it, and he settled back in the old 
chair again. 

"Steamboated again," muttered Jake, "though I 
could almost swear it spoke to me. But it's as big 
a humbug as the gulch itself." 

There was no mistake that this time the shovel 
did walk out of its comer and slipped in between 
Jake and the lire. 

"So ; you think I'm a humbug, do you ? Well, 
since we are on Humbug and on humbugs, what are 
you, sir?" 

The idea of an old iire-shovel walldng about the 
room and punning in this manner was too much for 
him ; he couldn't answer a word. 

"You're an arrant humbug yourself, Jake Mor- 
ton," said the ^ovel, answering its own question. 
"And now I want you to tell me what good it would 
do you to find another spot?" 

"I'd go back home," responded Jake. 

"Fudge 1 why didn't you go when you had fin- 
ished working the first spot?" 
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Jake couldn't form a suitable answer, so the 
shovel answered for him again. 

"You were too proud to do it. You thought you 
mig^t be laughed at if you came back from the 
golden land with a few hundred dollars. You 
would be just the same way again. You're a pretty 
good fellow, Jake, and generally mean well; but 
you've got your faults, and must get rid of them. 
You must, tomorrow, commence with the New 
Year and turn over a new leaf." 

Jake did not know whether to be angry or not at 
being talked to in such plain language. But he 
wisely concluded he could make nothing by quar- 
reling with the old blade, so he held his peace. 

"You went to town on Christmas day and took 
nine dollars with you. You bought a piece of ham 
and some little things besides, and came back 
' broke.'' How did you spend your money?" 

Jake was ashamed to answer. But his com- 
panion seemed to read his thoughts and answered 
for him, as usual. 

"I'll tell you, Jacob. You bought a raffle tidcet 
for something you couldn't have used if you had 
won it. Then you fell in with some of your old 
chummies and treated them. To wind up with, you 
played a few games of cards for the drinks, and 
came home without a cent." 
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Jake felt that he could not dispute a word that 
was said. 

"And I'm sorry to say, Jacob, that this fault is 
growing on you. Once you played these social 
games just to pass away time. Now, you think 
that a glass of liquor occasionally does you good. 
In this way you squander enough every year to take 
you back to your old home, where loving eyes grow 
dim watching for your return. Look to the east." 

Jacob turned his eyes in the direction indicated, 
and looked upon a scene which brought his heart to 
his lips. It seemed as though the broad expanse of 
mountain, hill and plain which stretched between 
him and his former home had been leveled down, 
and while every landmark of the long and tedious 
road which he had traveled years before was 
marked down with photographic minuteness, yet 
space seemed to be annihilated, and he could look 
into the old farmhouse of his parents as easily as 
if he were standing at the kitchen window. It was 
a familiar scene to him, and one whidi he had often 
recalled in imagination — an old couple seated at 
the table — the old man reading aloud from a news- 
paper, while his wife plied the knitting needles. 

As Jacob looked, the old man laid down the 
paper and, taking off his spectacles, drew his chair 
nearer the fire. For a few moments there was 
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silence, broken only by the click of the knitting 
needles. 

"If Jacob was only with us tonight," said the 
old man, half to himself and half to his companion. 

The knitting work fell into her lap, and as she 
bent her head over it the tears flowed steadily upon 
it. "Poor boy," she said at last; "I was thinking 
of him all day." 

"It is nigh onto fifteen years since he left us, 
wife," said the old man after a little. "He was 
only to be gone three years, and it's stretched out 
to this time." 

"It's not his fault that he hasn't come, I'll be 
bound," said the mother, coming at once to the 
defense of her absent boy. "No, indeed, it can- 
not be." 

"Maybe not, wife; we'll think not anyway. I've 
sometimes thought that if Em'ly had waited a little 
longer, it might have been the means of drawin' 
him bade. He used to think a pwwer of that girl." 

"Emily did just right," responded his wife. "She 
waited four years, and that is long enough for a girl 
to wait for anybody. She had to look out for her- 
self after her father died, and there could be no 
home like her own. Suppose she had waited until 
now, as we have done." 
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"Well, I'm not blaming the girl, wife; I was 
only supposin' a case, as they say. Well, God bless 
him, wherever he is." 

As the mother uttered a fervent "Amen," Jacob 
turned his head to wipe the tears which had gath- 
ered in his own eyes. When he looked again, he 
saw nothing but the walls of his cabin. 

"I'll be with them," muttered Jake, clearing his 
voice; "they won't be waiting and waiting for me 
on another New Year's eve." 

"Shall I show you anything more?" asked his 
companion. 

"Anything you will," said Jacob, "what you 
show me can only be for my good." 

The sides of the cabin opened again, and he saw 
that he was gazing down upon a newly settled coun- 
try. Lofty mountains were divided by valleys, and 
he could see, by looking closely down through the 
branches of magnificent forest trees which cov- 
ered the whole face of the land, that in all these 
valleys where streams of water flowed, bands of 
men were at work. As he listened, he could hear, 
in the hum of busy industry, which rose above the 
forests, the dull thud of the pick, the sharper clang 
of the shovel and the rattle of the rocker. He 
looked among the workers, and in one group recog- 
nized his own form. 
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"That was a scene of fifteen years ago," said his 
companion. "What a sturdy lot of fellows they 
are. Young men, too, nearly all. There's hardly a 
gray-beard among them. Look at them now." 

The scene dianged in a second's space. It was 
easy to look upon it now, for in many places the 
forest trees had been swept away until hardly a 
good-sized bush remained. Around and among 
these denuded spots there were miners still at work. 
Many of them were the same he had seen when he 
looked before, but their features bore the marks of 
premature old age, and their faces were care-worn, 
as if hope had ceased to dwell in their bosoms. 

"That is a scene of today," said the shovel. "Oh, 
Jacob Morton, what have you to show for those 
lost fifteen years?" 

"Nothing," replied Jacob. 

"Nothing. Have you spent fifteen of the best 
years of the brief eidstence allotted to man amid 
scenes like these, and received nothing but what 
has fed and clothed you? Do you call a ruined 
constitution and failing health nothing ? You have 
sown in the storm that others might reap in the 
sunshine; you, and those others whom you see have 
by their toil built up a great and wealthy State, and 
yet are today among the poorest of her people. 
The wealth you have dug from the ground has 
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gone to enrich odiers, and now that old age is 
creeping on you all, what is to be the end?" 

"I cannot tell," said Jacob, 

"I can," said his companion. "I-ook once more 
at what the end will be fifteen years in the future." 

Jacob looked and saw before him a large build- 
ing, which he knew at once was maintained at pub- 
lic expense. Half a dozen or more, whose features 
were familiar to him as men who had been his min- 
ing comrades in former years, were seated before its 
doors. Apart from those were two others, who 
seemed to be connected with the establishment. 
They were joined by a third. 

"Well, how's the Forty-niner now ?" was asked 
of the newcomer. 

"Oh, he's gone at last," was the reply. 

"The best thing that could have happiened him. 
He was a hard working man until they brought 
him here, and although he wasn't a lucky miner, if 
he had only taken care of what he did make, would 
have never been brought here at all. But he had his 
"forty-nine" habits to the last, and never seemed to 
realize how times had changed. Well, let's get rid 
of him at once." 

They entered the building, and in a brief 
space of time re-appeared, bearing a rude, pine 
coflSn. Jacob could look within it and see his own 
features. His old companions fell into the pro- 
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cession, and hobbling to the burying ground, stood 
by while the coffin was being lowered into the grave. 

"Fill it up quick, boys. Chuck in that big rock 
there; anything to get him out of the way." 

The rock came down with a deafening crash — 
and Jacob Morton awoke. Awoke to find the Bre 
had burned down to a few ashy coals, while a sen- 
sation of coldness pervaded his frame; awoke widl 
such a strong conviction of the reality of what he 
had seen, that it was some minutes before he could 
bring himself to believe that it was an illusion. 
Awoke with that strange, instinctive consciousness 
of impending danger which often comes upon us, 
even when we have not the least idea of from what 
quarter the danger may come. 

"Well, well, well I if this don't bang everything 
in the line of dreaming that ever I experienced, may 
I be darned," muttered Jake, as he groped for a 
match to re-light the candle. "Old shovel," he con- 
tinued affectionately apostrophizing that instru- 
ment, "if I ever do get to a Christian land again, 
I'll take you along and keep you in a glass case; 
I will, dam me if I don't." 

He was so tender of the old, blackened blade, 
that he would not even rake the dying embers of the 
fire together with it, as had been his wont, but 
poked them up in a heap with a stick. Then he 
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threw on a little light wood and settled down in 
the easy chair again. 

He tilled and lighted his pipe, and smoked some- 
time in silence. Meantime the conviction of ap- 
proaching danger grew stronger upon him and was 
not to be shaken off. 

"What in thunder ails me?" he muttered again; 
"has that confounded dream had such an effect on 
me as this? It seems strange that the gulch don't 
make any more noise; it was roaring like a cat- 
aract when I went to sleep. The storm has stopped, 
but the stream hadn't ought to run down as quick 
as this." 

He hastily put on his slippers (made of a pair of 
old boots which had been cut off at the instep) and, 
throwing his coat over his shoulders, took the can- 
dle and stepped out of doors. There was a well- 
beaten path to the gulch over which he had carried 
the water for household use for years. A few steps 
brought him to the bed, and he held up his hand in 
wonder at the sight. Where had been a foaming 
torrent a few hours before he could now cross, by 
stepping from stone to stone, without wetting his 
slippered feet. Jake comprehended the situation 
at once. 

"There's been a slide up the canyon," he solilo- 
quized, "and a big one, too, or it would never have 
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shut off the water so dry. I must travel out of this 
at once." 

As he came up on the flat again, he cast an in- 
voluntary glance up the canyon he had spoken of. 
Instead of the gap which had marked the spot 
before, it looked like a mountain wall all the way 
across. It had been the roar of this earth avalanche 
which had roused him from his dream. 

Entering the cabin, he hastily made a couple of 
bundles of things most valuable and useful to him, 
and swinging them on the old shovel, Chinaman 
fashion, he issued forth. He was not a moment 
too soon, for at the first glance he saw that the 
pent-up waters from above were already breaking 
through their barrier, and that in a few minutes the 
whole vast mass would move upon the spot where 
he was standing. Seizing his bundles, he climbed 
the mountain side to a safe place, and sat down to 
await the result. And now the whole mass was in 
motion, creeping slowly, bodily down the gulch. 
A moment more, as the wet earth settled down, the 
waters began to pour over the summit and tear a 
channel down through the center. As the volume 
of water increased and the channel deepened, great 
trees fell in from either side, snapping off like pipe- 
stems, while huge boulders were caught up by the 
roaring waters and swept away like bunches of 
foam. While the top of the slide was thus being 
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torn to pieces, the whole, pressed on by the weight 
of the lake above, moved down the gulch with in- 
creasing speed. The cabin withstood its force for 
a moment — and for a moment only — then its logs 
were torn asunder and it moved on with the rest. 
It was a grand sight, yet terrible in Its grandeur. 

For an hour Jake sat and watched the scene, by 
which time the waters had spent their force. Then 
he shouldered his bundles and made his way down 
the gulch to where there were some old cabins, in 
one of which he left his load and thence made his 
way to town. To say that Jake felt down-hearted 
at this sudden turn in his affairs would not fully 
describe his feelings. To borrow his own language, 
he "felt worse at being driven out of Humbug in 
this manner than he did when he first left home. 
You see," added Jake, explainingly, "when I left 
home to come here, I was young and buoyant with 
health and hope ; I had the world before me and it 
seemed impossible that I should fait of success. 
Now, I've been here on the gulch so long that it 
seems more like home to me than anywhere else that 
I've got the means to go to." There is more than 
one miner that we know of, Jake, that could talk 
exactly as you do. 

There was no lack of sympathy for him among 
his brother miners, when it became known that his 
cabin had been swept away by the slide. It took a 
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substantial form, too, for he had a dozen oficrs of 
a chance to camp with one and another, until he 
saw an opportunity to do better. One of these 
offers he gladly accepted, and went over to get the 
things that he had left in the deserted cabin, scat- 
tered along the gulch, and take a last look at his old 
home. 

He hardly knew the once familiar place. Where 
the waters of the gulch had run on the night where 
he stood in his slippers and looked down on its 
empty bed, was now piled many feet deep with the 
red mountain earth, while the stream itself, turned 
from its original course, had cut a new channel 
through the little flat on which the cabin and garden 
patch had stood. Jake could not bear to look on 
his desolated home, and hastened away. 

The little good fortune he had while on Humbug 
seemed to have deserted him in his new locality, and 
it was not long before the thought of that "lost 
lead" on Humbug became too strong to be resisted. 
How prone old miners are to wander, pierhaps many 
miles away from some scene of their earlier experi- 
ences, be gone perchance for years, and then return 
to work some spot which they had had in their 
mind's eye through all their wanderings I Thus it 
was with Jake, who, with the return of spring, 
wended his way back to Humbug. But he was 
more fortunate than his class in general, for under 
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the site of his former house in the new channel of 
the gulch, he found, not the lost lead of Humbug, 
but a fair-paying claim, from which, by a summer's 
work and the practice of a better economy than that 
to which he had been used, he laid by enough to 
keep the promise he had made in his dream, and 
return to the old homestead before another New 
Year's eve. 

Whether Mr. Morton, after his return, found 
some fair one to take that place in his heart once 
held by the perfidious Emily this legend sayeth 
not, but from the opinion which I entertain of man 
in general I am inclined to believe he did. I am 
confirmed in this view of the case by the fact that, 
for awhile he kept writing about coming back, but 
in his last letter to a Slabtown chum, he tells him 
that If he'd go to Humbug and run a drift one 
hundred feet into Gas Point he will strike that lead 
which the Fleming brothers had, sure. 
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It is not my purpose to describe, with minute 
particularity either the "Joes," or the place where 
they had found an abiding place, temporary at 
first, but which bid fair to become a permanent one 
as the years rolled on and stiti found them in the 
old spot. The Joes were characters in their way. 
Few, if any, of their neighbors could have given 
any designation of them, other than I have 
given. There was a tradition, current among 
the inhabitants of Last Chance, that at one 
time the storekeeper had kept an account against 
"Bagley & Co.," for the two Joes, but which was 
Bagley, and which the "Co.," was a thing the wi- 
sest inhabitant of Last Chance would have hesitated 
to declare. It was even hinted that Cale Duricee, 
who had acted as clerk of the election board for a 
number of years successively, had written down 
their names, but as the Joes had not voted for a 
number of years, for reasons we will hereafter ex- 
plain, and as Cale professed to have forgotten the 
names in the flurry of the occasion, his superior op- 
portunities for knowledge were lost to the com- 
munity. 
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In personal features and build, the Joes were 
very much alike, as also in respect to age, both be- 
ing somewhere along the middle thirties. Each re- 
joiced in the possession of a full and flowing 
beard, but as the beard of one was a dark brown 
while that of the other was inclined to be sandy, 
this distinguishing trait was sufficient to suggest 
proper appellations, so, while they were collectively 
spoken of as the Joes, the respective members of the 
firm were on occasions known as "Brown Joe," and 
"Sandy Joe." Rumor further had it, upon the au- 
thority of the ubiquitous John Smith, who was 
looked upon in our town as the political oracle, that 
Brown Joe was a rank Democrat of the Secession 
stripe, and Sandy Joe, the blackest, of Black Re- 
publicans. But this disagreement of political opin- 
ion was by no means the cause of strife between 
them, as neither tried to convert the other, in fact, 
it was a positive advantage in one way, for it kept 
them from being "electioneered" by the local can- 
didates, as the vote of one would generally offset 
that of the other and so, as a matter of fact, they 
generally stayed at home and worked in the claim, 
or at some other job on hand, leaving the destinies 
of this great republic to be settled by those sov- 
ereigns not so happily situated. 

It was on Christmas Day, that some of the 
events which go to make up the thread of this 
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eventful story transpired and the Joes were in their 
cabin. A nice little cabin It was, too, located in 
the center of a piece of creek bottom land which 
the judicious husbandry of Brown Joe had caused 
to bring forth huge cabbages, great rutabagas, 
gigantic squashes and all sorts of "garden truck" 
in its season. The Joes, as we have said, were in 
their cabin, for there was no thought, of course, 
of going into the claim to work on that day. They 
had read and re-read the last papers, talked out 
every subject which presented itself to their minds, 
and at last, relapsed into smoke and silence. 

"Joe." It was Brown Joe who spoke. 

"Well, Joe; what is it?" 

"What shall we have for dinner?" 

Sandy Joe at once went into deep meditation on 
the momentous question thus presented. Finally 
he took out his pipe, knocked out the ashes on the 
rocks of the fireplace and answered, half respion- 
sively, half inquiringly : 

"Oysters?" 

"Oysters be hanged," said Brown Joe. 

It is my desire to be truthful in this report of the 
dialogue between the respective partners, so I put 
in Brown's exact words, diough I must say they 
were uttered with more than necessary emphasis. 
Sandy took it as a matter of course and only 
grinned. 
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"Oysters are fa'r grub, when you've got plenty 
of fresh milk an' the right kind of crackers, which 
we hain't; but I ain't much stuck on the dem 
things at any time. I'd rather have a piece of fresh 
po'k any day." 

"Perhaps the widow will send us another mince 
pie," suggested the other. 

"The widow be ," retorted Brown Joe, 

with more emphasis than before, and truthful as I 
may desire to be, I shall stamp my disapproval of 
his language by refusing it a place in this history. 

Sandy settled back In his chair and gave a huge 
guffaw, in which, after a little, his partner joined. 

"The widder thought she was playin' it mighty 
sharp," continued Brown. "When she seed me, 
she sorter hinted I was the chap on whose account 
them pies was sent, but when she seed you, why 
you was the chap and it was all ri^t until we got 
to comparin' notes, an' then she was played out 
with both of us." 

Sandy grinned as if in approval of his partner's 
remarks. 

"Widders is queer, critters," continued Brown 
Joe, reflectively. "Now, this un is ready to share 
either on U8 for life, with a pretty fa'r sized family 
to start with. An' it ain't the fust time I've had a 
chance to take the place of the dear departed. I 
remember onct, back in Missoury, about " 
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But Sandy had heard the story of his partner's 
narrow escape about forty times, already, and we 
all know that the best of stories will be spoiled by 
telling them too often to the same person. So he 
incontinently disappeared into the next room and 
we were thus cruelly bereft of the benefit of Brown 
Joe's experience with the widow of Pike. 

Sandy soon reappeared, equipped with a hunt- 
ing bag and shotgun, the last of which he pro- 
ceeded carefully to toad, explaining as he did so, 
diat he had three or four times lately scared up a 
fiock of quail at the head of Dutch Ravine, and if 
he could come across them today, he could furnish 
material for a dinner fit for any day, only it would 
have to be a little late. 

"I thought about them," said Brown, "but I 
never could shoot one of them scatterguns and the 
dumed things won't sit still long enough to pick 
their heads off with a rifle. Howsomever, you get 
the quail, and I'll get everything else ready, an' 
we'll have as good a feed as any on 'em." 

Sandy departed on his murderous mission, and 
Brown, good as his word, began at once to get the 
other things in readiness. The remnants of the 
morning meal were put into the frying pan ready 
to "warm up," the potatoes were peeled and 
sliced, the coffee ground and Brown Joe, with the 
air of a man who has accomplished his mission in 
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this world, seated himself in the rocking chair after 
fishing up an old copy of Harpei^s and patiently 
awaited his partner's return. 

Joe searched in vain through the columns of the 
old magazine to see if he could find something 
which had been overlooked before, but I am sorry 
to say without success. As a matter of course he 
did the next best thing to do, and fell asleep in the 
chair, sleeping so soundly that he did not hear a 
wagon drive up and stop in the road opposite their 
door. Even when a large trunk was brought and 
placed in the porch, and a woman's voice outside 
should have been distinctly heard, he had only an 
indistinct idea of what was transpiring and fell to 
dreaming that the widow was about to make a coup 
d'etat upon him in his partner's absence. It was 
not until there came a loud, clear knock at the door, 
that Joe awoke shivering, for during his long slum- 
ber die fire had burned quite low. 

"Knock away, gol dum yer," growled Joe, his 
thoughts at once reverting to his dream. But when 
the knock was repeated, Joe saw that he might as 
well face the music at once, so he called out: 
"Come in." 

Instead of obeying the direction given, there 
came another knock. Joe got up unwillingly and 
moved toward the door, growling at every step he 
took. But when he reached and opened the door 
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he saw a sight which well might cause him to start 
back in surprise. Instead of the widow and her 
"tribe," as he looked for, his eyes rested on the 
fair form and features of a young lady of, perhaps, 
twenty summers, who looked up at him with an 
amused, expectant smile, which joe afterwards de- 
clared "took the breath plumb out of him." 

"Beg pardon, ma'am; I didn't know — the fact 

is I thought it was ," and Joe stopped, not 

knowing what to say; a practice we consider a very 
good one and hereby recommend to our readers. 

"Well, Mr. Joe, have you forgot all your man- 
ners in this country? Why don't you ask me to 
come in ? It makes no difference, for I'm coming 
anyway," and suiting the action to the word, the 
fairy planked herself down in the very rocking 
chair which Joe had just vacated, and, suggesting 
that her ride had been a cold one, mildly hinted 
that a little more fire would be acceptable. 

Joe started for the woodshed and then for the 
first time saw the traveling equipments on the 
porch. This palled him worse than ever. "Looks 
as if she had come to stay. Why didn't I go huntin' 
and leave Sandy here to entertain these stray wo- 
men what come along? And she had my name 
pat, too. Dang it; I wish Sandy would come 
home; it's about time for him. Danged if I can 
make it out." 
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Joe finished his soliloquy and coming in replen- 
ished the Bre, then taking a seat in front of his 
strange visitor, he watched her in silence. 

"Joe, you dear, old fellow; don't you know 
me ?" And before Joe could realize what she was 
about, she had fastened her arms about his neck 
and after two or three warm kisses, which poor Joe 
endured passively, she burst into a spell of crying. 

"I meant to take you by surprise, Joe; and I did 
it, didn't 1? After father died, I told mother I 
was going to come here and bring you home again. 
You'll go with me, won't you, Joe ?" 

Joe didn't know what to say, but felt that he 
must say something. So he faintly responded: 
"Maybe — some of these days." 

"After a while when you get the claim all 
worked out. Yes, Joe. I'll keep house for you 
'till then, you don't know what a famous house- 
keeper I've got to be, Joe. You'd hardly think it 
of the little g^rl you left at home when you went 
off to that horrid war with Mexico, and never came 
back again. Now, Joe, I'll just get rid of my trav- 
eling dress and then we'll have a great talk. Just 
help me fetch in my trunk, that's a good fellow." 

Joe obeyed mechanically, then went outside and 
relapsed into a deep train of thought. "Can't see 
into this, by a doggoned sight. She knows me, 
knows my name and knows I went off with Doni- 
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phan's boys to Mexico, but, danged if I know her. 
I wonder if I ain't dead and this is the first taste of 
heaven? Or maybe, I'm only asleep and dream- 
ing all this just for a slant." Joe had picked up a 
broken hoe handle in his reverie and was twirling 
it when it slipped from his fingers and lighting 
squarely on his pet com, convinced him that he was 
not only alive, but thoroughly awake. As he gave 
a suppressed howl of anguish, the door opened and 
his sphinx came forth. 

"And I may have a flower garden in the spring, 
too, Joe, if we stay here ; can't I ?" 

"Oh, sartin." 

"And where shall I have it? I shall want you 
to go to work on it early in the spring." 

"Oh, anywhere you like," said Joe, desperately. 
"Alongside the trait thar or anywhere else. You 
can put the posies wherever you like.** 

"You dear, good fellow,*' said the girl, and 
again a pair of soft arms were entwined about his 
neck and a pair of rosy lips pressed to his own. 
Let us here record that Joe did not submit to this 
as pasuvely as he had at first. The wicked fellow 
just knew there was some mistake, but was too 
kind-hearted to tell her of it just yet. 

"Hello, there; what*s all this? Ain*t you folks 
cutting things a little fat?'* broke in a voice at a 
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distance. They looked and saw Sandy returning 
with the shotgun and two or three quail. 

"It's my pardner," explained Brown Joe. 

"So you did write to us that you had a partner, 
and a real good fellow you said he was, too. Do 
you know, Joe, I think I'll fall desperately in love 
with him, just because he is your partner?" 

Sandy, in the meanwhile, had reached the porch 
where they were standing, and looked curiously at 
the pair. Brown was covered with confusion at 
the situation, but nevertheless attempted to per- 
form the ceremony of introduction. 

"This is my pard, Miss," said Brown. "Sandy 
we call him for short. This, pard, is a young lady 
who has favored us with a visit. Don't know her 
name, or I would tell yer." 

"Don't know my name?" cried the young girl, 
with a merry laugh. "Perhaps you don't know 
your own, either?" 

"Yes, I do," returned Joe, stoutly. "My name is 
Joe Bagley, in any place." 

"And yours?" she asked, turning to his com- 
panion. 

"My name is Joe Semple," said Sandy. 

The young lady did not faint. Far from it. She 
simply gave poor Brown Joe a look which made 
him shrink in his boots, and turning to his partner, 
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said : "Joe, I am your sister, Rosa." Then she 
walked into the house, followed by Sandy. 

"I guess I'd better make tracks for town and 
speak for grub at Old Storms* hash house for a 
while the way things look," muttered Brown Joe, 
when they had been gone a few minutes. In pur- 
suance of this laudable intention he had readied 
the road and was about starting down it when bis 
partner's voice was heard : 

"Which way, Joe?" 

"Down to the Burg." 

"Now, don't be a dumed fool. Come back 
here. We'll all go pretty soon and make some tem- 
porary arrangements to stay there till we can get 
things fixed up to keep her here. Come back, I 
say." 

In a little community like Last Chance, where 
there is no daily arrival of the stage, no rush and 
roar as the train comes puffing up to the depot; no 
telegraph to give us news of what is transpiring in 
the outside world, the inhabitants, for the want of 
something else to talk about, must of necessity, 
talk about each other. Having thus g^ven a reason 
for the amount of local gossip which is to be found 
in every country town, we have paved the way for 
stating that the tongue of innocent gossip found 
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rich theme in the acts of Brown Joe during the year 
following the Christmas Day we have spoken of. 
It was first a subject of gossip that Brown Joe had 
taken extensively to the wearing of "biled shirts," 
when in the judgment of many of his mining con- 
freres he looked much better in a gray one. There 
were several other articles of personal adornment 
which Mr. Bagley indulged in, each of which, in 
turn became the subject of invidious comment. But 
when John Smith came to the front again, with the 
astonishing information that Brown Joe was actu- 
ally going to "split" his ticket at the coming elec* 
tion, the quid nuncs took the matter into serious 
consideration and unanimously resolved that 
Brown Joe was "stuck to death after his pard's 
sister," and that was what was the matter with Joe. 
So far as the voting part was concerned I don't 
think the aforesaid quid nuncs reached a wise con- 
clusion, simply for the reason that when a man gets 
older he generally has more sense, no matter what 
his politics are, and besides, women don't often 
bother themselves about politics, outside of Wyom- 
ing. But otherwise I am inclined to think, in the 
light of subsequent events, they were correct. At 
any rate, the conclusion first came to by Sandy Joe 
and his sister, that they would go back to "Sucker- 
dom" the next year, was entirely abandoned, and 
from some observations made to me by Brown Joe, 
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just before I left Last Chance for Scrubb's Dig- 
gings, I felt satisfied that my worthy friend 
thought it was himself, and himself only, who had 
persuaded Rosa to stay. 
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And well it might be so, for Mr. Billings was one 
of the mining princes of Central Hill. Rain meant 
an increased water supply and more water meant 
more golddust for him. What he wanted of more 
dust, except to pile away with the thousands he 
already must have in some safe place, was more 
than his most intimate acquaintance could have con- 
jectured. A covetous, grasping man, yet not 
miserly (for he never stinted himself), without 
wife, parent or kindred, it seemed as if the gifts of 
God were misdirected, when such continued good 
fortune followed one who used them for himself 
alone, while others, more worthy and more needy, 
struggled along, living from hand to mouth, as the 
saying goes, though long hours of toil in the heat 
of summer and storms of winter should have 
brought them better fate. 

Yet, he had not always been thus. Tradition, 
faint, 'tis true, yet still extant, though it would 
have been hard to tell the authority upon which it 
rested, told of a time when Cyrus Billings was a 
generous, warm-hearted fellow, happy in the love 
of a beautiful girl, who had promised to become his 
wife at a time in the near future. Already they 
had fixed upon the place of their future home, a 
neat little cottage at the foot of the mountain, where 
the dark spruce trees cast their grateful shade 
throughout the heated summer days, while in the 
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